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Profitable Poultry Raising at 4 ~ >» S f 


Artesia _the h:ilf way point between Los Angeles and Santa 
Ana” offers the prospective raiser of poultry an ideal loca 
tio a rich, well watered, fertile soil, with close proximity 


to city markets 


lots for sale in the townsite, and a tew | and | acre 
properties at very reasonable prices 2400.00 an acre 
Values are rapidly advancing at Artesia Giet in now and 
make a handsome protit Write at once tor all intormation 
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Prices $30 to $60 per Acre with ample water 
AN EAR OF . 
“own | Nares and Saunders, Managers 
CORN GRANT BLOCK, LATON, CALIFORNIA 
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Vol. XXIV, No. 2. FEBRUARY, 1906. 
ARIZONA 
By SHARLOT M. HAL! 
Q° BEGGAR she in the mighty hall where her bay-crowned 
sisters wait, 
No empty-handed pleader for the right of a free-born state, 
No child, with a child’s insistence, demanding a gilded toy, 
> But a fair-browed, queenly woman, strong to create or destroy 
\Vise for the need of the sons she has bred in the school where 
weaklings fail, 
\Vhere cunning is less than manhood, and deeds, not words, 
avail— 
With the high, unswerving purpose that measures and overcomes, 
And the faith in the Farthest Vision that builded her hard-won 
homes. 
Link her, in her clean-proved fitness, in her right to stand alone 
‘ Secure for whatever future in the strength that her past has 
won— 
Link her, in her morning beauty, with another, however fair 
And open your jealous portal and bid her enter there 
With shackles on wrist and ankle, and dust on her stately lead, 
’ And her proud eyes dim with weeping? No! Bar your doors 


instead 
And seal them fast forever! but let her go her way— 
Uncrowned if you will, but unshackled, to wait for a larger day 


Ay! Let her go bare-handed, bound with no grudging gift, 
Back to her own free spaces where her rock-ribbed mountains lift 
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Their walls like a sheltering fortress—back to her house and 
blood. 

And we of her blood will go our way and reckon your judgment 
good. 


We will wait outside your sullen door till the stars you wear grow 
dim 

As the pale dawn-stars that swim and fade o’er our mighty 
Cafion’s rim. 

We will lift no hand for the bays ye wear, nor covet your robes 
of state— 

But ah! by the skies above us all, we will shame ye while we wait! 


We will make ye the mold of an empire here in the land ye scorn, 

\Vhile ye drowse and dream in your well-housed ease that States 
at your nod are born. 

Ye have blotted your own beginnings, and taught your sons to 
forget 

That ve did not spring fat-fed and old from the powers that bear 
and beget. 

But the while ye follow your smooth-made roads to a fireside 
safe of fears, 

Shall come a voice from a land still young, to sing in your age- 
dulled ears 

The hero song of a strife as fine as your fathers’ fathers knew, 

When they dared the rivers of unmapped wilds at the will of a 
bark canoe— 


The song of the deed in the doing, of the work still hot from the 


hand; 

Of the yoke of man laid friendly-wise on the neck of a tameless 
land. 

While your merchandise is weighing, we will bit and bridle and 
rein 

The floods of the storm-rocked mountains and lead them down to 
the plain; 

And the foam-ribbed, dark-hued waters, tired from that mighty 
race, 

Shall lie at the feet of palm and vine and know their appointed 
place; 


\nd out of that subtle union, desert and mountain-flood, 
Shall be homes for a nation’s choosing, where no home else had 
stood. 


We will match the gold of your minting, with its mint-stamp 
dulled and marred 

By the tears and blood that have stained it and the hands that 
have clutched too hard, 

With the gold that no man has lied for—the gold no woman has 
made 


~~ 
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The price of her truth and honor, plying a shameless trade— 

1% The clean, pure, gold of the mountains, straight from the strong, 
dark earth, 

With no tang or taint upon it from the hour of its primal birth. 

The trick of the money-changer, shifting his coins as he wills, 

Ye may keep—no Christ was bartered for the wealth of our 
lavish hills. 


“Yet we are a little people—too weak for the cares of state!” 

Let us go our way! When ye look again, ye shall find us, may- 
hap, too great. 

Cities we lack—and gutters where children snatch for bread; 

Numbers—and hordes of starvelings, toiling but never fed. 

Spare pains that would make us greater in the pattern that ye 
have set; 

We hold to the larger measure of the men that ye forget 

The men who, from trackless forests and prairies lone and far, 

Hewed out the land where ye sit at ease and grudge us‘our fair- 
won star. 





“There yet be men, my masters,” though the net that the trickster 
flings 

Lies wide on the land to its bitter shame, and his cunning 
parleyings 

Have deafened the ears of Justice, that was blind and slow of old. 

Yet time, the last Great Judge, is not bought, or bribed, or sold; 

And Time and the Race shall judge us—not a league of traffick- 
ing men, 











’ 
Selling the trust of the people, to barter it back again; 
Palming the lives of millions as a handful of easy coin, 
With a single heart to the narrow verge where craft and state- 

craft join. 
Dewey, Arizona 
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) THE FIRST CAPITOL OF ARIZONA, PRESCOTT Photo by T. H. Bat 
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ARIZONA 
By SHARLOT M. HALL 


orn most significant fact in the jinternal development of 
the United States today is the attitude of the whole 
people toward the West. The great area which Webster 

and his associates regarded with indifference or contempt now 
engages the serious attention of our most enlightened statesmen. 

It is not easy to realize that but for a few men this great store- 
house of wealth, which has already paid back its cost a hundred 
times over, might have been lost to the United States forever. 
There is poetic justice, as well as keen business sense, in the con- 
sideration which this once-despised section is now receiving. 

When the claims of Arizona to separate territorial organization 
were first pressed at Washington, Senator Ben Wade said that, 
from all he could learn, Arizona was just like Hell—all it lacked 
was water and good society. And Senator Wade voiced the gen- 
eral opinion of his day 

Now, after scant forty years, this same land, with its kindred 
areas, commands the respectful attention of law makers, investors 
and home seekers alike. In it are being worked out some of the 
most interesting problems of science and material improvement 
that have ever presented themselves to our government, and for 
it the most important piece of legislation of recent years has been 
enacted. The National Irrigation Act, of June 17, 1902, was a 
formal and convincing recognition of the place which the West 
now holds in the life of the nation, and a forecast, faint but sure, 
of the inevitable greatness and importance of this portion of the 
Republic 

From the first Arizona has faced such a combination of unusual 
and difficult circumstances as has attended the growth of few, if 
any, other parts of the West. For twenty-five years her mountains, 
plains and cafions were prospected, and her mines located, in the 
face of constant danger from the most relentless Indians with 
whom the Government has had to deal 

Nearly every great mine, especially in the south, was located 
at the risk of the lives of the locators, and the development work 
was hampered and frequently suspended because of Indian depre- 
dations. Men were killed by Apache raiders in what are now 
the streets of some of the richest and most beautiful towns in the 
Territory; and the very mines which today produce the largest 
wealth lay idle and unworked for years because of the danger 
attending any attempt to develop them 

The great grazing regions of the Territory, which have been 
as valuable as any in the West, were subject to the same danger 
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and restriction. A man never knew when his ranches would be 
raided, his stock swept away into the muuntains, and his family 
and employees killed or forced to retreat to some military post 
for protection. 

So too the men who were attracted to the rich valleys lying 
along the rivers and streams, and who planted the first farms 
and orchards and demonstrated the fact that agriculture could 
be and would yet be one of the great industries of the new land, 
did so at the risk of their own lives and the lives of those dear to 
them. They had to meet not only the isolation and hardships 
common to frontier life, but the greatest anxiety for personal 




















BEFORE THE RAILWAY CAMI Photo by 7. H. Bate 


safety during all the years when the Apaches were at large in 
Arizona. 

The character of the country itself presented its full share of 
obstacles to exploration and settlement. Large areas, in some 
of which are now rich and prosperous mining regions, were so 
poorly supplied with water that any party penetrating them had 
to carry water with them or run the risk of the thirst-death. 

The broken and mountainous surface of much of the country 
made road-building a difficult and expensive task—-prohibitive, 
indeed, in its cost to frontier communities. This was illustrated 
recently, when a wagon road built into the heart of the old Apache 
stronghold cost as much per mile, for its more difficult sections, 
as would have built a mile of railroad elsewhere 

The rapidity with which a country develops depends much on 
the ease with which all parts can be made accessible and can join 
on equal terms in the give-and-take of the world. The mountains 
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and cafions of Arizona for a long while set a barrier against the 
development of some of her richest resources. 

But if her isolation, her transportation difficulties, and her 
years of strenuous Indian warfare have been to some extent obsta- 
cles in the path of Arizona’s advancement, she has been more than 
repaid by the character they have bred in her people. They- 
have given her a race of “‘stayers;’’ the congenital ‘‘quitters’’ came 
and saw and went on in search of easier lands. The men and wo- 
men who had the grit to stay were of the sort that are race-makers, 
and it is perhaps the most significant fact in the whole wonderful 


story of Arizona’s later growth that the men who have had deepest 














ORE TRAIN FROM BISKEI MINES TO DOUGLAS SMELTERS 


faith in her final greatness are the men who have known her best 
and longest. It is not the stranger who has made Arizona what 


she is today, but the 


Hassayamper’’—-the man who came in his 


youth and lost none of his faith and enthusiasm with the graying 


of his hair 

In its earlier period the development of the entire West was at 
the mercy of the difficulties that so hampered Arizona—the iso- 
lation, the hostile natives, and the long distances of unknown 
or little known country. across which communication must be 
made over trails and roads insufficient and difficult. The ques- 
tion of continued growth came to be a question of transportation 

If a fair and adequate history of the railroads west of the Missouri 
River should be written, one could not desire a better history 
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of the growth of the West and the conquest of the Great American 
Desert, which mile by mile has fallen back before transit and level 
till it has no longer a place left on the map. 

When Arizona became a territory of the United States, in 1863, 
her quickest connection with the East and with the government 
at Washington was by stage across to the cities of Texas and thence 
eastward. A letter required from four to five weeks to make the 
trip—or three, if of sufficient importance to be pushed on by 
special courier. Settlers wishing to reach the Territory, or busi- 
ness and mining men seeking investments, had to come in “‘over- 
land’”’ with their own conveyances, or by stage over routes that 
were expensive and tiresome. Men going out had to allow weeks, 
rather than days, before they could hear from business left be 
hind. The first mining machinery came by wagon from St. Louis 
and Leavenworth. The first shipments of ore were made in the 
same slow and expensive way, or by the still slower route down 
the Colorado River by boat to the Gulf of California and thence 
by sailing vessel around the Horn to the famous smelters of Swansea 
in Wales. 

Something of what the first great linking of West and East by 
a transcontinental railroad meant to California was repeated 
in the hopes of Arizona as she watched the two later lines approach 
her borders 

In 1878, the Southern Pacific, building east through Southern 
California, reached the Colorado river at Yuma, and by 1880 had 
reached Tucson, still pushing eastward. In the north the At- 
lantic and Pacific (now the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé) came 
by slow steps westward through New Mexico, till, in 1883, it had 
reached the Colorado river at The Needles 

The completion of these roads, though they merelv crossed the 
Territory and had at first no special interest in it, was of supreme 
importance. Connecting and feeding lines were inevitable and 
for the past twenty years the development of Arizona has gone 
hand in hand with the extension of railroad interests within her 
boundaries. Year by year remote and inaccessible sections have 
been opened to the world, till the transportation question. as a 
problem, has been almost eliminated and need scarcely enter at 
all into consideration of the future. 

Tn the eyes of the world. the fame of Arizona has always rested 
upon her mineral wealth. Before her very name was chosen, 
men were turning to her hills and mountains with the faith which 
time has so richly justified; and the men who moved the will of 
Congress and made her a recognized division of the United States 
backed their plea by argument in which the most convincing 
facts were tons and ounces 
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To most people the greatness of Arizona, present and to be, 
is still measured by the many million dollars a year that roll 
out from the shafts and tunnels in her hills. But in truth she has 
always been more, and will for the future be tremendously more, 
than a great mining country—-though she now stands the second 
copper-producer in the United States and numbers two of the 
richest copper mines of the world as her own 

Arizona has the largest and most valuable forest in the United 
States—probably the largest unbroken forest area in the world, 
covering ten thousand square miles. She has the largest tract 
of agricultural land west of Kansas, and, with the completion of 
the Tonto reservoir, (the largest artificial lake in the world) will 
have under cultivation, with ample water, as much land as is 
farmed in all Southern California from the Tehachepi to San Diego 











FRUIT DRYING IN ARIZONA 


The investigations of the Government Reclamation Service 
have shown that, in spite of the tradition of her impenetrable 
mountains and barren deserts, nearly one half the land in Arizona 
is capable of cultivation, and with water would be immensely 
productive. 

Various water storage projects will, in time, create rich and 
valuable farming districts in regions now given over almost wholly 
to grazing or mining; but the utmost’ now projected will leave 
great areas still unreclaimed—and to be reclaimed only by some 
means now unforeseen, as, in the beautiful valley below the town 
of Naco on the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad, a constantly 
enlarging tract is irrigated with the water that is pumped from 
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a mine some miles distant, and the resulting farm is one of the 
finest in the Territory. 

The underflow water of Arizona is practically unknown and 
undeveloped, and, it may be hoped, will play no small part in 
the agricultural development of the future. 

AGRICULTURE 

The beginnings of agriculture in Arizona were small, and de- 
pendent, as was stock-growing in its infancy, on the mines and 
mining The miners came first, following the lure of gold; the 
military came to protect the miners from Indian depredations; 
and miners and military offered a tempting market for live stock 
and ranch products. 

The first cattle were driven in to fill beef contracts; but soon the 
contractor saw that he could raise beef at greater profit in the 
well-grassed valleys near at hand. Men who had been farmers 
before they became miners saw that grain and vegetables could 
be grown along the lowlands bordering the streams, and that 
one good crop would bring a man larger and surer returns than 
many a mine. 

The first lessons in irrigation were taken from the Pima and 
Papago Indians and from the Mexican farmers of the South. and, 
when enlarged and applied with Yankee ingenuity. proved how 
independent a man might be of climatic conditions and still be 
a successful farmer. 

From valley to valley, as the Indians retreated ard the mines 
developed and markets increased, the farms were extended, till 
today 250,000 acres are cultivated by irrigation, and this acreage 
will be increased as the work of the Reclamation Service illustrates 
better methods of storing and more economical systems of dis- 
tributing and using the water obtainable. 

The largest irrigated area in Arizona lies in the south-central 
part, in the valley of the Salt River. Here about 125,000 acres 
have been brought into a high state of cultivation—watered by 
an intricate system of canals and ditches distributing the flow 
of the Salt and the Gila rivers 

The first canal in the valley was built in 1867 bv farmers own- 
ing land near the present city of Pheenix. Other canals have been 
constructed and the agricultural resources of the valley have 
steadily developed till further expansion depends upon the svs 
tematic storage of the flood waters of adjacent mountain regions 
Of this more is said later. The marvelous productiveness of the 
svil, which may be farmed year after year without exhaustion 
indeed is only the richer after years of flood irrigation— combined 
with the almost unlimited range of products has made this great 
valley famous in agricultural circles. Nowhere else in the United 
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1. AN OLD-FASHIONED DAIRY RANCH 3. MAKING HAY IN THE SALT RIVER VALLEY 
2. APRICOT ORCHARD, MESA, ARIZONA 4. A MODERN DAIRY RANCH 
5. ALFALFA IN ARIZONA 
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States is there such a wide range in crop possibilities. Here fields 
of alfalfa and of Indian corn grow side by side; barley and wheat 
ripen in sight of Egyptian cotton; and the fruits of temperate 
and tropic zones may be indiscriminately mingled on one farm 
Dates of superior quality and commercial value grow thriftily 
alongside of as fine strawberries as reach any early market; olives 
oranges, grape-fruit, apples, and pears may touch branches within 
the limits of one orchard, and sweet potatues, pea-nuts, Irish po- 
tatoes and cabbages may elbow each other comfortably in one 
garden spot 

The oranges of this section are of exceptional quality and reach 
the market several weeks in advance of the California or Florida 
product. The grape-fruit, or pomelo, as grown in Southern Ari- 
zona, takes rank for size and quality above those of any other 
part of the world. This is due in part to certain peculiarities of 
the soil of the citrus belt, but as much, perhaps, to the careful 
and persistent selection of types and varieties by the growers 
who have devoted much attention to the industry. The bitter- 
ness which elsewhere characterizes the grape-fruit has been so 
wholly lost that a stranger might mistake it for an enormous sour 
orange of finest flavor. The Arizona grape-fruit exhibit at St. 
|.ouis won first prize and special mention, and the demand is so 
great that little of it ever reaches open market. 

Along the ditch-banks in the southern valleys a stranger will 
be surprised to see olive trees growing as thriftily and as uncared 
for as the mountain ash, which has been transplanted from higher 
altitudes to add beauty to the lowland farms and cities. No 
scale ever touches these olive trees, and through the summers 
they seem as indifferent to the drouth as the giant cactus just 
beyond the fences. In season they bear loads of fruit that drop 
in purple winrows along the ditches; though now most of it is 
gathered and made into oil. The Arizona olive oil won the first 
gold medal at St. Louis and was pronounced by the Japanese 
government experts to be the purest and finest oil on exhibition 
there. The time will come when the olive orchards of the lower 
valleys will be famous and will yield large returns. 

The mountains of northern Arizona are threaded with numerous 
small valleys in which all the fruits, grains, and vegetables of a 
temperate climate grow to perfection, the apples being equal in 
size, coloring, and quality to those of the Ozark mountains, and 
the pears and peaches especially fine. The large percentage of 
iron in the soil gives the fruit the most brilliant coloring, and the 
gravel under-drainage insures the richest flavor 
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Here many small bodies of land have been reclaimed by ditches 
and storage reservoirs of limited size built by individual farmers. 
There are vet many of these small tracts of land that will be 
profitable orchards and farms when the best and cheapest methods 
of storing the flood waters are more generally understcod. Many 
storage reservoirs of local importance have been swept out or 
damaged because of insufficient provision for the escape of sur- 
plus flood-water. 

At the present time the cultivated lands of Arizona are valued 
at nearly six million dollars, and the improvements at a million 
and a half more. The area of cultivation wil! not be much ex- 
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A COUNTRY RANCH 


tended till the plans of the Reclamation Service are realized; 
but with the present system of intensified farming the percentage 
and value of products will be steadily increased. 

Nothing of a public nature since the building of the first trans- 
continental railroad has attracted such general attention and 
interest as the work of the Government Reclamation Service with- 
in the arid areas of the West. Nothing indeed has been of deeper 
importance, and it is entirely reasonable to assert that the public 
gain from the ultimate development of the irrigation plans and 
possibilities will be scarcely less than followed the solution of the 
transportation problem that beset the older West. 

It seems an eminently logical idea, though it was so slow of ac- 
ceptance, that the adding of large tracts of rich land to that al- 
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ready available for home-making is a matter of national import- 





. ance; and perhaps no more harmonious expense-plan could have 
| been devised than that the money from the sale of public lands 

should be used in making other lands habitable 

After serious consideration, two of the largest pieces of reclam- 
ation work within the immediate plans of the Service have been 
undertaken in Arizona, or rather in Arizona and California, for 
the latter State shares largely in the so-called Yuma project on 
the Colorado River. Together these great projects will require 
nearly seven millions of dollars for their completion, and will re 
claim more than 300,000 acres of the richest land in the Southwest 

BALING HAY IN THE SALT RIVER VALLEY Photo by Hartwell & Hamaker 

land where alfalfa produces seven crops of hay in a year and the 
range of products is limited practically only by the caprice of the 
planter 

The Tonto Basin dam is directly tributary to the Salt River 
valley and is designed rather to assure abundant water in all sea- 
sons for the land already under cultivation than to encourage 
the settiement of any large new area; though the pumping system 
to be developed after the dam is completed will bring some fine 

é bodies of virgin land within reach of water 


The work at both places is well under way, though at both it 


has been hampered by the severe fioods of two unusually wet sea- 
sons. At Tonto the service has literally created on the spot the 
power and the materials for building the highest dam in the 
world, to hold back the largest body of water ever enclosed in an 


artificial reservoir 
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The Tonto reservoir site lies seventy miles east and north of 
the city of Phoenix, in the very heart of the old Apache strong- 
hold—-a deep and long-winged basin in the arms of as rugged and 
inaccessible a mountain chain as may be found in the Southwest 
When the engineers surveyed the site, they rode in on horseback 
over a trail that had been roughly marked by Apache raiders in 
their swift retreats from the country below—a trail so rough that 
no one. dreamed that in two years they would be driving over it 
in Concord coaches, and hauling over it the supplies for the big 
dam in mule wagons. 

The dam site proper lies just within the six-hundred-foot jaws 
of a great sandstone cafion, a short distance below the junction of 
Tonto Creek with the Salt river. On either side of the dam, tw 


huge wasteways are to be cut into the living roc! mountai1 
side; and the firm, fine-grained sandstone that comes out will be 
laid in Portland cement to make the dam, which will be 270 feet 
high from bed rock, and 165 feet wide on the bottom, with a toy 
width of 16 feet. The dam will be 200 feet long at the botton 
and 653 feet long at the top, and the water it will hold back w.ll 
reach in a narrow, but deep lake for twenty-five miles up the meet 
ing stream-beds 

The hills along the two streams come near together and the lak« 
will not be more than two miles wide, but if its great body of water 
were let down at once over level land it would cover 1,300,000 acres 
to a depth of one foot. Sent as it is needed down through the rock 
walled cafon of the Salt river. where nothing will be lost. it will 
permanently guard the farms of the great valley below fron 
drouth, even though the rain should be delayed for a year at a 
time. 

The power for the construction of the dam comes from a hydrauli 
power canal, nearly twenty miles long, by which a volume of water 
sufficient to develop 4,400 gross horsepower is delivered just be 
low the dam site, passing just before its discharge through 550 
feet of tunnel cut through living rock and lined with tubular steel 
sections of tremendous strength—the first tunn 
the world. 

The lumber for the work is cut by the government saw mill i1 
the Sierra Ancha mountains, twenty miles away, and an excellent 


quality of cement is made in the government cement-mill onl 


a short distance above the dam. Superior sand for the liquid 
cement-mixture used between the great sandstone slabs is madi 
from a ledge of limestone just beyond the cement-mill. It is as 


if Nature had long ago decided on this spot, and had put all the ne 
essary materials as near together as possible. 
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The reclamation work along the Colorado includes five or more 
possible projects which would result in the irrigation of more than 
300,000 acres of land between the end of the Grand Cafion and 
Mexico. The present work, however, is all in the vicinity of Yuma, 
where close to 90,000 acres of choice land (partly in California 
and partly in Arizona) will be watered, and protected from dam- 
aging overflows in the vearly floods of the river 

High dams at this point have not been found desirable, and the 
work will consist of weirs, on the plan of those used successfully 
on the Nile and elsewhere, and of canals, levees, and a drainage 


system to insure the land against becoming” water-logged. 











YUMA FROM THE COLORADO RIVER 


There are many other points in Arizona where dams and storage 
reservoirs of smaller size and cost will reclaim lesser bodies of val- 
uable land 

Something has been done by private enterprise along the little 
| 


Colorado and the San Pedro rivers and on the Gila river, at Flor- 


ence, where one of the richest tracts of land in the Territory only 
waits a more certain water supply to yield large returns 

In the San Pedro vailey, a true artesian belt has been known 
for the past twenty years and many farms are successfully irri- 
gated from flowing wells, varving in depth from three to five hun 
dred feet. A strong underflow has been found in the Sulphur 
Spring valley, in the vicinity of the town of Douglas, the great 
smelters at that place depending for their water on wells, the deep- 
est of which is less than 300 feet. The land in this vicinity is rich 
and level, and the markets offered by the mines at Bisbee and the 
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smelters at Douglas will doubtless induce farmers to sink wells 
for irrigation. 

The climate of nearly all of arid Arizona joins with the peculiar 
richness of the soil to make swift return for the expense of irriga- 
tion. The winter months are like mild spring elsewhere and spring 
vegetables are ready for shipment to city markets long before 
those of Florida or Southern California. The summers foster the 
rank growth of alfalfa and other forage crops; and with sufficient 
water from five to seven crops of alfalfa are ent ina year. Citrus 
fruits are ready for shipment weeks in advance of other sections 
and vegetable gardens are planted in September for mid-winter 
trade. 

The work of the Reclamation Service is greater than the mere 
watering of certain acres of land. It deals directly with the 
problems of water storage and distribution that have baftled pri- 
vate enterprise, and brings trained experience and expert knowl 
edge to the solving of questions which the settlers and farmers 
could not in the nature of things solve except in the most limited 
way. It is the great inspiration without which agriculture in the 
West would have remained indefinitely of secondary importance, 
but with which it takes immediate place as the keystone upon 
which all other prosperity will rest, Stock-growing has never 
formed the permanent basis of any large development; mines may 
reasonably be expected to be exhausted at some more or less re 
mote period; and a mining population is at the best an unsettled an 
unstable foundation on which to build a state. The ultimate full] 
greatness of the West lies in the soil, and its realization is too near 
Most of us will live to see it and to 
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and too large for prophesy. 
have our later years tinged with the wonder of it 


MINING. 


When Congress after much cutting and trimming decided to 
pay ten million dollars for that part of Arizona lying south of the 
Gila river, a goodly number of its own members and the bulk of 
the people of the East rose up and denounced it as a sinful waste 
of money—a high-handed and unwarranted exchange of sound 
dollars for a desert of sand and cactus over which a few conscience- 
less schemers wanted right of way for a railroad, and which, rail- 
road and all, would never return one per cent of the gold bestowed 
like a gift on Mexico, for territory it was well rid of. 

The men who retold the old traditions of the ‘“‘Planchas de Plata’’ 
got, at first, scant and impatient hearing 
records show that in the decade following 
her purchase price and had something to the good. Between 
that time and 1887, she had poured $65,000,000 into the strong 
boxes of the world, and in that year her governor wrote of her min- 


and yet the imperfect 
1859 Arizona paid back 
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ing resources: ‘The skin has not been scratched as yet. Arizona 
has never been prospected below the grass roots.” 

Yet this era of ‘“‘grass-root bonanzas’’ was enough to turn the 
brains of the wildest dreamers. It was as if Aladdin’s lamp had 
been rubbed against every hilltop and the rocks turned to gold 
and silver. At Antelope Peak a party of prospectors dug out 
$1,800 in nuggets, in one day, with their pocket knives, and half 
a million dollars passed into various hands hefore the strange 
cache was gutted. 

Lynx Creek and the Weaver districts vielded a million each in 
a few years following their discovery; and in ten years the famous 
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VULTURE GOLD MINE 
This mine produced $1,000,000 a year for 16 years 


“Vulture” mine had turned out ten million dollars, in ore so rich 
that the Mexican workmen smuggled out hundreds of dollars 
every month in bits of quartz concealed in their clothing and shoes. 
Later, when many pack trains of ore had been smuggled out, it 
was customary to make the miners strip and be searched hefore 
they left the mine. For a long time the miners and other workmen 
were paid, not in coin, which was scarce enough in all parts of 
Arizona, but in ingots weighed out according to the wage due each 
man. Small gold bars bearing the Vulture stamp were current 
exchange in Arizona for years. In all, this great mine is said to 
have yielded $16,000,000. 
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From 1870 to 1875, while the gold fever was still at its height, 
the wonderful silver bonanzas were uncovered. If they were less 4 
than those of Nevada, they were still great enough to bewilder the 
men who found themselves taking ore that ran beyond ten thous- 
and dollars a ton out of deposits practically on top of the ground 
In six years the “McCracken” and ‘Signal’ mines had yielded 
a million dollars—this in a day when ore milling less than $100 
a tom was sorted out and left on the dumps as waste---the cost of 
handling being so great. Before 1881 Castle Dome district had 
produced $2,000,000, and in 1875 the wonderful ‘Silver King’’ 








OLD-TIME PLACKR MINING IN ARIZONA Photo by Tv. Bate 


was discovered and yielded ten million dollars in a few years. ““Tip 
Top” gave up in all $11,000,000 before its day was done. 

The man who discovered the ‘‘Peck’’ had stopped to rest on a 
great bowlder and idly scratched a piece of float detached from 
the hillside. He thought it lead. In three years the ledge had 
yielded $1,200,000 in silver, yet, with the strange fate of many a 
bonanza, had brought its discoverers little but trouble. Tombstone. 
the greatest of the great silver leads, gave up in all more than $30, 
000,000, and is vet rich. 

Almost before the day of silver had begun to wane, the day of 
copper was at hand. And quietly, and a long while unrecognized, 
came with it the beginning of Arizona’s permanent greatness as 
a mining region The old bonanzas had worked ill as well as good; 
the men who had seen fortunes taken literally from the grass roots 
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resented the suggestion that Nature might have locked still mcher 
treasures deep in the earth. No one wanted to “‘go down”’ after 
what had been so long and so abundantly found on top, and so 
there grew a swift and dangerous tradition that Arizona was a 
land of ‘‘surface leads,’ and that it was sheer waste of good hope 
and good money to follow them into the earth 

The persistency of a few men disproved this baseless tradition 
and with deep mining came the permanent development of the 
mineral resources of a vast region still scarcely “‘prospected.” 
Many of the old bonanzas, abandoned for vears by the men who 
scorned to “‘sink’’ after they had gutted the surface riches, are 

















THE CONGRESS MINE. ONE OF THE GREAT GOLD-PRODUCERS 


again yielding good returns at increasing depths; and the best 
paying mines in the Territory are those that burrow farther into 
the earth each year. 

The “‘Congress,’’ probably the largest continuous gold producer, 
with a record of 3,600 ounces a month for a good part of its life, 
is now on the 3,000 foot level and going deeper. The “Octave,” 
near the wonderful old “Rich Hill” which vielded nearly half a 
million in dust and nuggets before its day was over, ranges from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet in depth and has produced more than $2,000,000 
in its five years of active operation. 

The day of the “grass-roots prospector” is done, and men now 
sink hundreds of feet on the trail of indications that would have 
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meant nothing in the past. but which have led to some of the best 
paying properties in the Territory. 

The development of copper-mining in Arizona has been so quiet, 
so free from anything like a boom, that few realize its magnitude. 
In the Governor’s report for the year ending in June 1904 it was 
stated that, estimating the value at the exceedingly low price of 
ten cents a pound, Arizona had in the past twenty-five vears 
produced $158,000,000 worth of copper: and this included only 
the output of the larger mines, since no accurate record is kept 
of the smaller properties. 

Copper distribution in Arizona has not been confined to any 
one locality. Ore assaying ninety per cent pure copper has been 
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COPPER GOUEEN HOTEL, BISKEI Phot 


found in the Grand Cafion and rich copper indications are known 
to exist in that part of Arizona lying beyond the Canon to the 
north. The “United Verde’’ at Jerome, one of the very great 
mines of the world, lies well to the north, in the Black Hills some 
twenty miles north-east of Prescott; and in the extreme south-east 
is yet another mine with a world record--—the ‘“‘Copper Queen” 
at Bisbee, only a few miles from the Mexican line. 

Around each of these mines have grown up cities of permanent 
importance, for it is a peculiarity of copper mining that it is not 
usually the thing of a day or a year, as the great gold strikes may 
be. A copper “camp” is a city, and the typical copper-camps 
of Arizona are among her most thriving towns. Indeed the city 
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which has grown up around the mines at Bisbee 1s probably first 
in population in the Territorv, numbering more than fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

These ‘“‘copper towns” are in many ways unique Nature 
seldom locates 4 great mine with reference to human convenience. 
There is a saying still current with prospectors that “‘it is no use 
wasting time to break rock on a ledge that is handy to wood, water, 
grass, or level ground.”’ 

The ‘‘Copper-Queen” lead lies under a great, uptilted, ragged 
mountain, facing another mountain as rough and barren, with 
only a narrow, rock-walled cafion between. Such scant brush 
and trees as may once have found footing among the rocks have 




















RESIDENCE OF WALTER DOUGLAS, BISBER 


long since gone into firewood, and thickets of sabre-leaved yuccas 
cover the slopes, intermingled with cactus and desert grass. 

The town is flung, as if bv a careless hand, over the steep slopes 
down to the cafion bed that forms the main street—scarcely wide 
enough fur two wagons to pass. The roads are graded out like 
narrow gashes along the hillsides and the railroad grades climb 
one above the other up to the busy shaft-houses with their black 
smoke-stacks and hurrying machinery. The city is a veritable 
defiance to nature—even the water is piped in across the valley 
from Naco ten miles away—and yet it has handsome business 
blocks as if there were level land to spare and building space on 
Main Street were not valued at $700 the front foot 
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Indeed the very lack of level land has given much of its picture- 
> like charm, for the comfortable dwellings (there are more than 
five thousand men employed by the two great mines at Bisbee, 
and two-thirds of them are married and most of them own theit 
own homes) range tier on tier up the hillsides to the very top 
and down again into every little nook and corner of the cafion 
The city has schools in which nearly 1,500 children are enrolled 
and in which manual training is part of the regular course. It 
has four churches, and the only Woman’s Club in the Territory 
that owns its club house—-a beautiful building high up on the 
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| GROCERY LEPAKTMENT COPPER QUEEN STORE, DOUGLAS Photo by Humphries 


hillside in the residence section, a center in the social life of the 
place and a leveller upward in many ways. 
In the days of the “Grass-roots prospector,” it was said that 
“Arizona mines have no roots,’ but for twenty-six years the 
workings at Bisbee have gone deeper and farther into the earth 
till there are miles of tunnels and shafts and the prosperous city 
above is literally rooted down among the copper-hearing veins 
and richly-tinted malachite caves that underlie the rugged moun- 
tain. It is said that since smelting began in 1880, the ‘Copper 
Queen”’ has produced a quarter of a million tons of ingot copper 
valued: at more than $30,000,000 
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Five of the richest and most business-filled cities of Arizona 
have their roots deep in the earth with the great copper leads 
that are famous the world over. 

Each one has a a line of railroad built primarily for its own use- 
water works, electric lights and business blocks that would be a 
creditable any where The only hint of old-time mining camp 
is the ore-filled cars and dumps along the mountain sides 

Clifton and Morenci are usually named in one breath because 
they are only a few miles apart, but each has its separate history 
and interest 

The Clifton district is the largest in Arizona, covering forty-two 
square miles that lie like a wedge between the San Francisco and 





MACHINE DRILLING IN THB M’CABE MINE 


Eagle rivers. It is the district which made Arizona a copper 
producer, the oldest continuously worked district in the Territory. 
Here the first smelting was done and the copper shipped 600 
miles by bull-team to Las Cruces, New Mexico, the nearest railroad 
connection. 

More than once the Apaches raided the Clifton vre-teams and 
many a shipment was never heard from. Mule-teams were cap- 
tured and their drivers killed in the four miles between the mine 
and the town, and as much for safety’s sake as for speed. the own- 
ers hauled in steel rails and a small engine from Las Cruces and 
built the first mining railway in Arizona, running between Clifton 
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and the ‘‘Longfellow” mine. The Clifton of today is a city of 
5,000 inhabitants and growing rapidly, with some of the hand- 
somest business buildings in the southwest. 

Morenci has passed through her own strenuous times. In ISS82 
when Geronimo let loose his raiders to plunder and murder it 
southern Arizona, Morenci was the first to suffer. The renegades 
divided into four bands and swooped down on the miners and 
teamsters at that place, and many men were killed before help 
came. The Morenci of today is a beautiful and prosperous tow! 
with smelters of peculiar interest from the fact that one of then 
has the largest furnace for the reduction of copper ores in the 
United States 








UNITED VERDE WORKS, JEROME 


Globe, the fourth of the ‘“‘copper towns”’ of the south, has had 
a romantic and varied history. Through it flowed much of the 
wealth from the silver bonanzas and the silver leads of the section 
are still rich. Only ten years ago a silver nugget weighing thirty 
one pounds was found in a sand-wash near Globe 

The copper mines are among the oldest in the Territory and 
have produced in all 120,000,000 pounds of copper, though they 
are still considered in the development stage and the smelting 
plant and works are being greatly enlarged to meet the increased 
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Jerome, the great copper camp of the north, created and kept 
growing by the ‘United Verde’’ mine, has a character all its own, 
as it had its own peculiar difficulties to meet in development. The 
men who found it should have considered this mine predes- 
tined to greatness by reason of the inaccessible and unpromising 
location. The camp sits high on a 1ough and rugged mountain 
side above the Verde valley, overlooking the Red Rock country 
a magnificent sweep of richly-colored, massive cliffs and cafions 
and castellated buttes only surpassed by the Grand Cafion itself. 
The smelter, pouring out its stream of slag night and day for years, 


has built up a huge bench along the mountain side on which the 











HOTEL BUILT BY UNITED VERDE CO. FOR ITS EMPLOYVES, EROM} 


later works stand. Below the mine and the smelter the town 
has made its way along the hillside, the “Company buildings” 
looming big and city-like against the sheer slope of the mountain 
rising hundreds of feet above. 

In every copper camp in the Territory, the companies in opera 
tion maintain a fine hotel, hospital, reading-rooms or public library , 
gymnasium, and other conveniences for their employees. In the 
south these are handsome buildings of Mission design, in harmony 
with the character and traditions of the country. At Jerome, 
they are massive buildings of red brick, dignified and classic enough 
with their white-columned fronts to be mistaken for a college, but 
for the roar of the smelter beyond and the sulphur-fumed smoke 
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blown down from the great smoke-stack running like the body 

uf some huge black serpent up to the mountain to] 4 
Since 1887 the workings of the United Verde have been extend- 

ing farther and farther into the great deposit (for there is no tru: 

vein ), but it is probable that its extent is still in a measure unknow1 

The output for the year ending June 1904 is given as 30,000,000 

pounds of copper matte, and, in spite of the fairy tales so freel 

told, that is probably an average yearly vield. 
In the earliest days of mining in Arizona the little smelting at- 
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tempted within the Territory was done in the crude Mexican adobe 











ROASTING ORE AT JEROME 


smelters. At the famous ‘‘Patagonia,” or “Mowry,” mine, lead 
bars were made in this way and enough silver extracted from them 
in Mexican vasos to meet current expenses, the bullion being cast 
into bars, worth from two dollars up to three hundred, which passed 
as money all along the Sonoran border. But most of these lead 
bars went by ox or mule team to the Colorado river, thence by 
water to San Francisco, and again by sailing vessels to England 
for extraction. The marvellously rich copper ore from the ‘‘Ajo,”’ 
famous as the first great copper mineof the Southwest, went the 
same road, and by the same way the “Planet” sent a fortune to 
the smelters of Swansea. 

The discovery of the rich black-oxide ores, in the Clifton dis- 
trict. led to the first copper-smelting in Arizona. They were so 
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rich and so free that copper ingots were made in a crude adobe fur- 
nace, with a blacksmith’s bellows to furnish the blast. Later_a 
copper water-jacket was used, the jacket being roughly cast from 
the copper already extracted. 

The ore from this mine was hauled six hundred miles to the 
railroad in wagons for shipment, and even after railroads came 
nearer it was felt to be cheaper to ship ores to other points than 
to build and operate smelters in Arizona. The cost of fuel and 
difficulty of getting it (the Clifton ores were smelted for years 
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THE ENGINE KOOM OF THE COPPEK QUEEN SMELTER, BISKEI 


with charcoal burned in the Burro Mountains, the nearest coke 
being six hundred miles away), and the high price for labor and 
for transportation, seemed to prohibit local smelting and many 
a good mine lay idle because its ores, though fairly rich, would 
not bear the combined expense 

Within the decade following 1890, two things of almost equal 
importance combined to revolutionize mining in Arizona—the 
successful development of various processes by which low grade 
ores could be worked to a profit, and the extension of the railroads, 
reducing the cost of fuel and transportation. They were, indeed, 
inextricably interwoven. The mines could be worked because 
of the railroads, and the railroads found it profitable to extend 
their lines into sections where there were known to be mines 
awaiting development 
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Better methods of smelting and otherwise treating ores have 
been constantly developed and applied with special reference 
to individual needs. The Bessemerizing of copper, which has 
worked such great good to the low-grade copper mines, was first 
adopted at the “Copper Queen” and then at Jerome, Clifton, and 


Globe. 

Where once much of this ore and all the concentrates went out 
of Arizona for final treatment, there are now smelters in nearly 
every district, besides the great plants at the large copper mines, 
and at Douglas, near Bisbee, where a city with a population of 
more than five thousand people has grown up in four vears around 











DUMPING SLAG AT NIGHT, DOUGLAS 


the huge plants of the ‘Copper Queen” and “Calumet & Arizona”’ 
companies. These two smelters have each a capacity of 2,500 
tons a day and treat ores from Bisbee, Clifton, Globe, and the 
Nacozari mines in Mexico. 

At Humboldt, near Prescott, a 600-ton smelter, entirely for 
custom ores, is being constructed, and will be the largest custom 
plant in the Territory. 

The result of this local treatment of ores has been to increase 
the number of working mines in every district and to stimulate 
constant prospecting and development of new leads. 

TRANSPORTATION 

If the history of the later West can be found in the history of 
western railroads, this is doubly true of Arizona. Since the pass- 
ing of the old bonanza days, mining, smelting, and railroading 
have gone forward together. Mule-team and pack-train trans- 
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portation meant that only the richest ores could be handled, and 
fortunes were sorted out and thrown over the dumps as waste. 

When the first railroad crossed Arizona the mines worked suc- 
cessfully could have been counted on the fingers of a man’s hands— 
on one hand probably. Many of the districts now prosperous 
were wholly undeveloped and known only to a few prospectors. 
Some of the largest mines were mere prospect-holes, reached by 
rough pack trails over the mountains. Powder, steel, tools. and 
food were sold at prices that forbade the development of any but 
the richest leads. 

The few big mining camps were reached by wagon-roads that 














IN THE TOMBSTONE MINES Photo by Humphries 


cost almost as much to build as a later-day railroad; and freigh- 
ters still recall with reminiscent regret the big eighteen-and twenty- 
mule teams and the huge-wheeled wagons, loaded, “‘lead wagon”’ 
and ‘“‘trail,”” with six or eight tons. or more if there were ‘‘double 
trailers,’’ of merchandise or ore, for every pound of which, in the 
palmiest days, they were paid from six to ten cents on delivery. 
When freight fell to two cents, and to one, the glory of the freighter 
(brass-belled and red-tasseled harness atid mules roached and 
with tails clipped in fanciful designs) departed and the triumph 
of the railroad was at hand. 

From the day when her purchase price was paid to Mexico, 
southern Arizona looked hopefully for the promised railroad which 
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was to cross her length on its way to link ocean with ocean. After 
twenty-five years of waiting, the first train crossed her border 
at Yuma, in 1878, the Southern Pacific pushing eastward from 
California. Two years later, on March 20, 1880, the first train 
rolled into Tucson, and the old pueblo and the long-deferred hope 
of Arizona touched hands with the outer world. 

A great crowd gathered from all the mining camps and cattle 
ranges ‘to welcome ‘“‘the black horse cavalry, the great civilizer 
of the world,” as a local orator termed the railroad, and the last 
rail was spiked with a silver spike made from the first bullion 
taken out of the famous “‘Tough-nut”’ lead at Tombstone. A ban 











CYANIDE PLANT AT THE CONGRESS MINE Photo by Hamaker 


quet was held, reaching from the largest hotel in Tucson, where 
covers were laid for three hundred guests, to the Papago villages 
outside the town, where the original Arizonians feasted on the 
jovful bounty of the later comers. 

The road went on eastward, connecting a year later with the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fé at Deming, and the dream of a quarter 
of a century was realized. It was realized again in 1883, when 
the Atlantic & Pacific line entering from New Mexico crossed 
westward to Needles and on to California. But, with two trans- 
continental lines measuring her northern and southern width 
Arizona was for some years little better off than before. 

These roads were themselves still incomplete and more con- 
cerned with their own construction than in developing the re- 
sources of the territory crossed. The true growth of the country 
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began with the building of connecting roads, linking north and 
south and penetrating some of the richest mining and farming 
sections. 

The first branch, completed in 1882, was an arm reached out 
from Benson to Guaymas, to gather in the wealth of Sonora and 
the trade of the Gulf of California. The next was the Arizona & 
New Mexico, a narrow-gauge road forty-one miles long, connect- 
ing the rich copper mines of Clifton with the just-completed South- 
ern Pacific at Lordsburg. This road cost $1.400,000; but the 
supplies for these mines had been brought from six to seven hun- 
dred miles with mule-teams and the new expense seemed small 








AN ARIZONA ONYX MINE Photo by E. M. Fennings 


beside the old freights. The road was put in operation in 1883, 
and the Apaches, who had for years fattened by raiding the Clifton 
freight teams and capturing mules and provisions, tried to hold up 
some of the early trains and drag the engine off the track by las- 
soing the smoke stack with their raw-hide riatas Several In- 
dians were made permanently “‘good” before they decided to let 
the ‘‘devil-wagon” go on its way unmolested. 

In a little less than fifteen years after the completion of the 
two transcontinental lines there were twelve railroads operating 
in Arizona, with a total mileage of nearly 1,300 miles. Excluding 
the two main lines, most of these were built with direct reference 
to mining development, and many of them were owned by mining 
companies 

Tucson and Yuma were the only towns of any importance reached 
by the main lines. The Southern Pacific left Phoenix and the 
rich Salt River Valley to the north of its line, as the Atlantic & 
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Pacific left Prescott and the mines to the south. In 1887, the 
Maricopa & Phoenix road connected the largest farming section 
in Arizona with the outer world and gave the great copper mines 
of the south a new source of supplies. 

In the north, the building of the Santa Fé, Prescott & Phoenix 
road, in 1893, marked the begining of a new period of mining and 
business activity. Extending 197 miles through central Arizona 
from north to south. this road reaches both the mining and the 
farming sections and brings the two nearer than was possible in 
the old davs of freighting by mule teams. It leaves the Santa 











WORK LIKE THIS IS GOING ON AT MANY POINTS IN ARIZONA 


Fé main line at Ash Fork, passing through Prescott, the mining 
center of the north, and on to Phoenix by way of the great Con- 
gress gold mine. 

Since it was completed, other rich mines have been opened up 
along the way, and farm products of the Salt River country have 
found steady market in the mining camps of the north. Con- 
tinuing its initial policy of developing the resources of the country, 
this road has extended three strong arms, two to the east and one 
to the west; and in each case a marked increase of mining and other 
activity in the tributary sections has followed 

If the railroads of Arizona were not so deeply identified with 
the business life of the country, they would be reckoned with the 
most beautiful scenic lines of the West, penetrating, as they[do 
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the mountains once reached only by pack trails, and crossing the 
most wonderful parts of the ever-narrowing deserts of the South- 
west. 

The Southern Pacific, for a good part of its way in Arizona, 
follows the old southern emigrant trail and passes many places 
of historic interest—-the Picacho, a huge, splintered, battle-ax 
shaped peak of red sandstone, that was a landmark from Tucson 
to the Sonoran border; Dragoon Pass and Oatmnian’s Flat, scenes 
of tragedy in the early days and Cochise’s Stronghold, the rugged 
ring of granite peaks in which the Apache chief of that name took 
refuge in his last bloody campaign. 
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ON THE SANTA FE, PRESCOTT & PH(ENIX 

The new line of the road, as projected from Bowie to Phoenix 
and Yuma, will cross one of the most beautiful cactus-covered 
areas in the south, where the giant zahuaros mingle with an end- 
less variety of typical desert plants. But it will reach, as well, 
a great and fertile farming region and a rich and rapidly develop- 
ing mining country 

Three of the Arizona railroads which base their existence on 
mines would be crowded with tourists in any land where there 
was less grand and beautiful scenery going to waste. The Arizona 
& New Mexico, skirting the foothills of the Peloncillo Mountains 
and following the course of the San Francisco river to Clifton, 
is a narrow-guage road because the cliffs and cafions along its 
way prohibited a wider track; and it hauls the copper and ore out 
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and supplies for the mining camps in, with few passengers, be- 
Cause, in counting up the tons of copper, no one remembers to 
speak of the beauty of the country traversed. 

The narrow-gauge road which, by twists and turns as sinuous 
as the curves of a snake, climbs over the shoulders of the Black 
Hills and drops down beside the huge, busy smelting plant at 
Jerome is a piece of engineering worth going far to see; but the 
wonder ‘of the road is forgotten in the wild, magnificent sweep of 
country that unfolds below as the train climbs higher and higher 
along the monutain. The upper Verde valley, the rich-tinted 
cliffs and walls of the Red Rocks, Heil’s Cafion, and the San Fran- 








IN THE HEART OF THE BRADSHAWS. THE CROWN KING MINI 


cisco peaks, with the Mogollon mountains to the south, stretch 
out in a picture scarcely to be surpassed from the brink of the 
Grand Cafion itself. 

The Bradshaw Mountain Railway, a continuation of the Pres- 
cott & Eastern, climbs by a series of ten switch-backs up to the 
very crest of the Bradshaw range, and so down into the heart of 
Bradshaw Basin, one of the oldest and richest and most inaccess- 
able mining districts in Arizona. For thirty years this great, 
rugged, granite-ribbed tangle of mountains and cafions has at- 
tracted and defied the prospector. In the old days it was reached 
by trail, and the possibility of a railroad climbing the granite 
cliffs would have been beyond the wildest dream But the mines 
were there and the railroad went to meet them, climbing the moun- 
tain by such a zig-zag stairway of grades blasted out of the gray 
granite cliffs as is not to be seen elsewhere in the United States. 
since the switch-back is no longer used on the Northern Pacific, 
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Looking back from high against the pine-covered mountain top, 
seven tracks may be counted below and the caficns drop down 
in rocky dips and waves till the earth seems slipping away from 
the advancing train. 

Scearcely less beautiful is the branch of this same road which 
follows the deep, narrow cafion of Big Bug Creek up to the ‘‘Po- 
land” mine at the very crest of the mountain divide between that 
stream and Lynx Creek. In the twenty years following 1864 
these two streams yielded more than a million dollars in placer 
gold, and the later yield from the quartz mines of the district has 
been as much. At the ‘Poland’ a tunnel a mile and a half long 
cuts through the dlvide and uncovers hidden ore veins at great 
depth; furnishing, beside, a roadway through which the ores of 
the opposite side reach the railroad and the mills and smelters 
below 

In northern Arizona, the Santa Fé Pacific crosses one of the 
most beautiful mountain and forest regions in the West, climbing 
up through the tall yellow pines to the base of the San Francisco 
peaks at Flagstaff, a great, triple-peaked volcanic cone 14,000 
feet high; on past the lower, cliff-walled mountain named for Fré- 
mont’s old scout, Bill Williams, to the wide, cedar-covered mesas 
and broad, beautiful valleys between Ash Fork and Kingman, 
where another rich mining section begins. This bit of road is a 
special disappointment to the tourist to whom Arizona has been 
for a lifetime synonymous with desert. He whirls along for hours 
through the beautiful upland, suggestive of homes at every mile, 
and is only comforted when he crosses the Colorado river and 
plunges into the sand-wastes beyond; where, though he has left 
Arizona behind, he finds his long-cherished ideal 

The one avowedly scenic line of railroad in the Territory leaves 
the Santa Fé Pacific at Williams and reaches the Grand Cafion 
at Bright Angel Trail, where a little town is growing up for the 
accomodation of travellers. It passes through a wonderful stretch 
of forest and mountain, and touches the great cafion at its most 
beautiful and accessible point. 

The past two years have seen continuous activity on the part 
of nearly all the roads in the Territory; lines have been shortened, 
grades lessened, tracks relaid, and many new bridges built, some 
of them massive steel structures of great cost. In the south, 
where the wide and sandy river beds present exceptional difficulty 
in the way of finding solid footing for bridge piers, a great steel 
bridge has been built across the Salt river and a similar one is to 
be built at the Southern Pacific crossing of the Gila. 

The swift and tremendous floods common to all Arizona streams 
present special problems to builders of railroads, and for the two 
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vears past much labor has been expended in repairing flood damage 
and wash-outs, beside that required for the extension of lines in 
mstruction 

The Phoenix & Eastern has pushed out through the rich farm- 
ing valleys along the Salt and Gila rivers and on through the Kelvin 
and Silver King mining districts, still eastward with the ultimate 
purpose of forming a main line with lesser grades than the northern 
Santa Fé route. Westward, the Arizona «& California has made 
its wav across one of the most beautiful deserts in Arizona—desert 
only till water is supplied, and a rich and rapidly developing mining 
country—--toward the Colorado river and a coast terminus in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Altogether Arizona has more than 1800 miles of railroad in 
active operation, and other lines under consideration for such 
time as the growth of the country demands 

STOCK RAISING 

The first immigrants to cross Arizona found it a thickly grassed 
country in which they were glad to stop and recruit their stock, 
They found too in San Pedro valley a few bands of wild cattle 
the straggling remnant of the great herds which had ranged through 
the San Pedro and Santa Cruz vallevs in the brief era of Spanish 
settlement and prosperity 

Later, as the militarv posts were established, beef cattle were 
driven in from California and from Texas, and almost immediately, 
attempts were made to graze cattle near the settlements. Thes« 
first attempts all failed because of the persistent raiding of the 
Apache Indians, who killed the herders and drove off the stock 
The cattle were shifted from place to place, some of the largest 
herds finding temporarv refuge in the country of the friendly Pa- 
pagos. till the hostile Indians were slowly driven within reserva- 
tion bounds 

With the coming of the two transcontinental lines of railroad, 
Arizona hecame one of the great grazing sections of the West 
Cattle were shipped in till there was scarcely a spring or running 
stream in the Territory that was not the site of a ranch or ranches 
and the increase was so rapid and so sure that great fortunes wert 
made in a ‘few vears 

In 1891, it was estimated that there were 1,500,000 head of 
cattle in the country, beside a large number of horses running wild 
on the ranges. The next year and the next came the great drouth 
Water failed in streams never befu.> known to be affected, the 
grass on the over-stocked ranges was eaten and trampled off, and 
in those two summers fifty per cent of the cattle in southern Ari 
zona died—and three vears later the same story was repeated 


in the north 
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Since that time, the stock-growing has gone forward on a different 
basis; the large ranches are fewer, and cattle are kept in smaller 
numbers and better cared for. Many cattle are fattened on the 
alfalfa fields of the Salt river valley and elsewhere, and Arizona 
beef commands first price in the markets, East and West. 

In the north, cattlemen have pushed out into the well-grassed 
but unwatered region lying along the Grand Cafion, and, by build- 
ing artificial reservoirs and constructing dams across cafions to 
hold the flood-water from summer rains and melting snows, have 
established profitable ranches. 

That part of Arizona lying north of the Grand Cafion is one of 
the best grazing sections of the Territory and is fairly well stocked 














A COWBOY “OUTFIT” Photo by T. H. Bat 


with cattle,and horses owned principally by Mormon, settlers, 
There are still many bands of semi-wild horses in northern Arizona, 
but the growing of horses on the open range is no longer a profit- 
able industry. 

In the south, there are left a few of the old-time large ranches 
where cattle are grown by the thousands; but it is no longer the 
Texas and Mexican “long horns.’’ The cattle are well graded, 
and the horses thoroughbred of famous strains. On one ranch 
the cow-ponies all show the rich sorrel coat of the great “Gold 
Dust” strain, and on another, the beautiful Sierra Bonita ranch, 
the horses are of world-famous blood. 

The unusual rainfall of the past eighteen months has again 
covered the country with grass, and cattle are being shipped in 
to establish new ranches. Stock-growing in general has not been 
sO prosperous since the first great drouth and as the alfalfa belts 
widen will increase in importance. In 1904, the official report 
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stated that $1,500,000 worth of tat cattle and alfalfa hay had been 
shipped from the Salt river valley alone, and under the new ir- 
rigation systems the amount will be doubled. 

The first sheep in Arizona were owned by the Navajo and Moqui 
Indians, stolen, perhaps, by the former from Mexican settlers 
of Sonora. Later, the Mormon colonists brought bands of sheep 
into the Little Colorado vallev, and, in the years of drouth on 
the coast, the Basque sheep owners of California drove their herds 
by the thousands into the deserts along the Colorado river. 

Sheep raising has become, perhaps, the most important branch 
of the live-stock industry in Arizona. In many ways the cli- 











SHEEP SHEARING BY MACHINERY Photo by Humphries 


mate «und conditions are peculiarly favorable. Being able to go 
without water for much longer periods than is possible with cattle 
the sheep are driven all over the unwatered ranges and during 
the winter months are herded in large numbers in the deserts of 
the south. Here winter rains frequently bring a heavy growth 
of weeds and grass, and the sheep, feeding on the watery herbage, 
will go for weeks without water and fatten to perfection. As 
spring advances, they are driven slowly up to the mountains of 
the north, where artificial reservoirs and lakes, made of recent 
years, supply water. 

Many of the old cattle ranges are now given over to sheep and 
the industry has proven a particularly profitable one, though here, 
as elsewhere in the grazing countries, there has been more or less 
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friction between sheep and cattle owners. The present provisions 
of the forest reserves limit the number of stock on the,mountain 
ranges and in some measure adjust the trouble. 

For the future, stock-raising in Arizona will be more and more 
of the farm and less of the range. The range-grown stock already 
come to the alfalfa pastures for fattening and farmers raise an 
increasing number of cattle on their own land. Along with these 
changes, dairying has come to be one of the important industries 
of the farming sections. It was a standing joke of the old days 
that milk, butter, and beef were never to be found on a cattle 
ranch, and it happcned to be one of the jokes with truth as a basis. 











SHORN! Photo by Humphries 


When the cattle on her hills numbered bevond the million Ari- 
zona imported her butter and it was sold at “six bits” a pound: 
now, though the history of scientific dairying would fall within 
the past ten years, Arizona butter and cream supplv the largest 
markets of the Southwest from El Paso to northern Mexico. More 
than 5,000 high-grade dairy cows are kept in the Salt River and 
Gila valleys, and the large creameries show an output of more 
than half a million pounds of butter for the past year, with nearly 
as much cheese. besides the local sale of milk and the large quan- 
titv of cream shipped to the mining camps and towns outside the 
dairying region. 

‘Arizona has one ‘“‘live stock’’ industry that is not likely to be 
largely duplicated elsewhere, though it has proven so profitable 
in the section in which it was first introduced. The largest ostrich- 
farm in the United States is situated about nine miles from Phoenix 
in one for the rich alfalfa belts of the valley. Here nearly 2,000 
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birds are kept on a 1,200 acre farm, and the success of the initial 
venture has led to the starting of three other farms in the vicinity. 
Ostriches thrive to perfection in the climate of southern Arizona, 
and the feathers grown on the Arizona birds are rated in the Lon- 
don market as more beautiful and perfect than those of the Nu- 
bian birds which have for centuries been considered to produce the 
finest plumes known to commerce. About two-thirds of the os- 
triches in the United States are on these farms, and an official 
report estimates that in five vears there will be 10,000 birds in 
Arizona, with an annual feather crop valued at $350,000. 
TIMBER 

The treeless areas of the Southwest are so vast that it is difficult 
to realize that in Arizona, the heart of the ““Great American Desert,” 
lies the largest unbroken forest in the United States, probably 
the largest in the world. The forest of yellow pine, flung like a 
kingly mantle over the rough, mountain-ribbed Mogollon plateau, 
has given northern Arizona a character and development peculiarly 
its own. 

This great forest covers nearly 10,000 square miles, and stretches, 
with more or less extended interruptions, from beyond the Grand 
Cafion on the north and Bill Williams mountain on the west, south- 
ward to the great rim where the Colorado Plateau breaks down 
to the southern plains. It lies at an altitude of from five to seven 
thousand feet, with fir and spruce and beautiful groves of quaking asp 
intermingled at the higher levels, and a far-reaching fringe of 
cedar-covered mesas and hills dropping down to the lower plains 
and valleys. These cedar forests give much of the picturesque 
charm and beauty which characterizes the uplands of northern 
Arizona, and though they have no lumber value, are a comfortable 
wood yard from which the Southwest may draw for generations. 

The first lumber made in Arizona was whip-sawed in the Santa 
Rita mountains in 1856 to make doors and furniture for the old 
adobe presidio of Tubac, the long-abandoned Spanish fortress in 
which Charles D. Poston held his brief but royal reign as alcalde 
while the ‘““Heintzelman’’ mine was sending its silver bullion, seven 
thousand dollars to the ton of ore, by wav of Guaymas and San 
Francisco to the markets of Asia. 

Lumber was also whip-sawed at Prescott and later small saw 
mills were brought in to furnish lumber for Fort Whipple and 
the town and near-by mining camps; but lumbering in earnest 
began at Flagstaff in 1882, when Edward Ayer, of Chicago, bought 
a large tract of forest land and brought in the machinery for a 
well-equipped saw mill. At this time the railroad had only reached 
Winslow and the mill came on from that point on ox wagons. Late 
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in the year it was ready for operation and the first product was 
ties for the Mexican Central Railway. 

Mr. Ayer presently sold the mill and timber tract and the fuller 
development of the business has been in the hands of the Arizona 
Lumber & Timber Company. Twice the mill has been burned 
and each time it has been rebuilt better than before. After the 
last fire the mill was made as nearlv fire-proof as possible and has 
been constantly equipped with the best and latest machinery, 
till it is now the finest mill in Arizona and probably in the South- 
west. The logs which were formerly cut near the town now come 





LOGGING LAKE NEAR FLAGSTAFF 


in over a railroad extending about twenty miles through the forest 
to the southward, and owned and operated by the Company. The 
timber is yellow pine, and where once the market was wholly local 
the demand now comes from all parts of the country. In the 
East the beautifully-grained wood is more and more in de- 
mand for interior finishing 

The annual output of this mill is about 40,000,000 feet, varying 
with the season; for deep snows sometimes shorten the active 
working time 

Adjoining the saw mill is a perfectly equipped box factory, the 
largest in the Southwest, where the short boards are turned into 
boxes of all sorts and sizes. Here, in a printing machine that 
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almost outwits human hands, each box is printed with its own 
label— orange boxes for California, musk-melon crates for Colo 
rado, celery crates for Washington, honey boxes, dried-fruit 
apple boxes by the thousand—boxes for all parts of the Unite 
States. And one of the heavy label-stamps which fit into th 
printing machine reads ‘“‘Cecil Rhodes’ Fruit Farm, South Africa.’ 
vear from this 


be Xe 


Over 3,000,090 boxes have been shipped in a 
factory-and the demand grows with the increasing use of the box- 
package for fruits and vegetables. 

The thriving city of Flagstaff has grown up around this lum- 
hering plant and is the larger of Arizona’s two ‘“‘lum ' 
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THE LOWELL OBSERVATORY NEAR FLAGSTAFIE 


It lies scattered across a beautiful little park-like vailey overgrown 
with pines and encircled by great forest-covered mountains, with 
the noble bulk of triple-peaked San Francisco to the north. In 
the summer it is the resort of many tourists, drawn by the beauty 
of the mountains and forests. and by the hunting and fishing at 
Oak Creek and other places near. 

Professor Lemmon, the authority on cone-bearing trees of thx 
West, has called this region the wonderland of the cone-seeker, 
and the late spring of high altitudes brings to all this mountain 
plateau such lavish and varied floral beauty as bewilders botanist 
and flower lover. 

On a pine-covered hill beyond and above the town stands a high 
white dome of keenest interest—the astronomical observatory 
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from which Professor Percival Lowell has made his extended and 
rarely successful studies of the planet Mars. 

He chose this spot because, after many experiments and trials, 
he found here the clearest atmosphere and most favorable loca- 
tion in the United States. He is able to follow with a much smaller 
lens heavenly processes which are veiled mysteries to observers 
at other places, because atmospheric conditions are peculiarly 
favorable for star study. 

Though Flagstaff grew out of the saw-milling industry, it has 
developed other resources—notably a fire-brick made of tufa stone 
and posessing wonderful heat resistance,”"and the great quarries 











IN THE WILLIAMS LUMBER YARDS 


seemingly limitless, of brown sandstone from which many of the 
handsomest buildings in the west have been erected, among others 
the Brown Pa'ace Hotel, of Denver, and the Los Angeles County 
Court House. 

In the western edge of the great pine belt, at the base of Bill 
Williams mountain, the town of Williams has grown up around 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company’s mills as Flagstaff 
grew around the plant of the Arizona Company. A railroad is 
being built north and east toward San Francisco peaks, and a very 
large new timber area will be opened. 
™ Williams is the center of the sheep-growing section of northern 
Arizona and great quantities of wool are shipped from there each 
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year, but its chief importance is and will be in connection with 
the lumber trade. 

The native woods of Arizona are capable of great development 
in a decorative way. The yellow pine has a distinct and beautiful 
grain, not affected by stains or other finishing treatments which 
makes it of recognized and growing importance as a wood for in- 
terior use. The quaking asp, which grows to large size in the higher 
mountains, finishes with an exquisite satin lustre and pearly tones 
in its pure white wood. The mesquite and ironwood of the south 
grow to guod size in many sections, and take a deep polish and 
dark, richly-mingled tones which in the latter nearly approaches 














NORMAL SCHOOL AT TEMPE P 7. dl. Bat 


the beauty of onyx or jasper. The mesquite is now used for wagon 
making, but its value for finer uses will presently be appreciated. 
EDUCATION 

With her very beginning, Arizona provided for the education 
of her future citizens. The first legislature, in 1864, appropriated 
funds for the support of the one school within her borders, the 
Catholic Mission school at Bac, and for the establishment of public 
schools where needed. 

Prescott was the first town to take advantage of this appro- 
priation, but in 1871 when the number of school children had 
grown to nearly 2000, public schools were established in all the 
towns and larger settlements. 

The schools of Arizona have kept pace with her growth and are 
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perhaps the best index to it. In May 1905 there were nearly 30,000 
children of school age in the Territory and about $500,000 was 
available for school purposes. Beside a constantly growing number 
of district-schools in every mining camp and neighborhood where 
half a dozen children can be brought together in regular attendance 
there are now three high schools, two normal schools, a Terri- 
torial Industrial School, and the University of Arizona, which, 
in addition to the courses offered by the universities of other states 
offers a special and particularly valuable course in mining. 
The public school buildings throughout the Territory will com- 











Photo by T. 11. Bate 


THR INDIAN SCHOOL, PHCENIX 


pare favorably with those of older states and in the larger schools 
manual training is part of the regular course. 

In connection with the University at Tucson, and under its 
management, are the Schoolof Mines and Engineering, the Agricul- 
tural College, and the Agricultural Experiment Station. These 
varying interests have brought the University in touch with the 
whole people of the Territory to a very exceptional degree. 

Some of its buildings and their equipments have been given 
by persons interested in the up-building of Arizona and her people, 
and the valuable and extensive collections housed in the museum 
are nearly all private donations. 

In the grounds may be seen an excellent collection of plants and 
shrubs native to Arizona, and the plant study is ably forwarded 
by the Carnegie Botanical Laboratory, a short distance away, where 
special attention is directed to desert vegetation. 
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Many of the teachers now in Arizona are graduates of the two 
normal schools, which are located at Tempe, near Phoenix and 
at Flagstaff. Both are well-equipped and growing, schools with 
enviable record for high standards and efficiency. 

The three high schools are located at Prescott, Phoenix, and 
Mesa; and the Territorial Industrial school, designed for the re- 
straint and education of child criminals, was established at Benson 
in 1903. Beside the public schools of the Territory, there are 
eight private schools maintained by the Catholic church—of which 
the beautiful St. Joseph’s Academy, at Prescott, is the most im 
portant. 














NORTHERN ARIZONA NORMAL SCHOOL, FLAGSTAFI Photo by E. S. Milles 
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The Government Indian School just outside the citv of Phoenix 


is a point of particular interest to visitors, especially if they chance 
to come from the East. Begining with rooms in a hotel, it has 
grown to be a village in itself, with thirty well!-finished houses, 


wind mills, electric lights, extensive and beautiful grounds, and 
an enrollment of nearly nine hundred pupils representing about 
twenty-five tribes. Other !ndian schools, both Government and 
private, are located on the various Indian reservations in the 
Territory and have a large local attendance 

There are now about 30,000 Indians in Arizona, but there is 
no longer an “Indian problem” in the old sense. The sons and 
daughters of the Apaches who followed Geronimo and Cochise 
on their bloody raids farm little patches of land on the reserva- 
tions, or work as section hands on the railroads, or take places 
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as house servants Some of the old leaders themselves live out 

= harmless and idle days and are pointed out as objects of curiosity, 
but no longer of fear. 

Altogether the Indians of Arizona have made all the progress 
toward civilization that could be expected. The Pimas, Mari- 
copas, and Papagos, always farmers and peaceful, require only 

‘ land and water to solve their future for themselves. The Hava- 


supai, in their wild. cafion-walled home, ask onlv to be let alone 
the Moquis in their strange, pueblo towns wring existence from 
the desert as of old; and, for the future, the Indian question is one 


of help and guidance rather than restraint. 

















THE RIORDAN RESIDENCES, FLAGSTAFI 
s TOWNS 
Beside her many mining camps, some of which are cities in them- 
selves and one of which has the largest population of any place 
+ in the Territory, Arizona has three cities that are especially 
typical and interesting, each having a character and originality 
of its own—Prescott in the mountains of the north, Phoenix in 
the great central valley, and Tucson far to the south, looking out 
toward the Mexican border. 

Tucson, the oldest city of Arizona, still retains with its Indian 
name something of the romance of its distant past. Something, 
but not much—all trace of the little mud-walled presidio over 
which the American flag first floated briefly in 1846 is gone. Al- 
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most as remote is the adobe town, Spanish in character, which 
grew up after the nearness of United States troops brought com- 
parative safety to the Apache-harried valley 

The very outline of the old wall is lost—-the narrow streets down 
which the gay-decked riders dashed from the cock-pulling on San 
Juan’s day, and in which two wagons could not pass, are widened 
and lined with modern business blocks. Only here and there 
in the outskirts of the city is there a typical flat-roofed adobe 
to be found, draped with festoons of red peppers drying in the sun- 

The most beautiful library building in Arizona, the official de- 
pository for documents concerning the Territory, faces the old 














PRESCOTT 


military plaza on which halted in turn the Spanish troops from 
Mexico, sent to garrison the little presidio and protect the mis- 
sions, and the later-come soldiers of the United States. 

Where these same troops of Mexico built their little lookout 
of volcanic bowlders up on the shelf-like shoulder of the rugged. 
brown mountain west of the town, the Carnegie Desert Laboratory 
now stands, its office and work-rooms built of the very stones 
that once felt the ping of Apache arrows. Although but three 
years old the work of this laboratory is of particular interest. It 
was established for the study of purely desert vegetation and of 
the effect of desert conditions on plant life, and its richly illus- 
trated report is the best hand book of desert flora obtainable. The 
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Laboratory and its work were described at some length in the last 
' number of Out West, by Dr. W. A. Cannon, the Resident In- 


vestigato! 

Across on the low mesa, a mile beyond the city toward the 
beautiful Santa Catalina mountains, stands the University of 
Arizona, a group of handsome buildings in brick and gray stone 
that would do credit to an older State. Here in their desert set- 
ting they seem a very monument to the progress and intelligence 
of the Territory. 

Back from the University steps the city lies like a panorama— 
its well-built residence sections reaching out from the busy cen- 
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| THE PLAZA, PRESCOTT Photo by T. 1. Bat. 
tral streets and business blocks, like a fringe, into the Santa Cruz 
valley—and far down the valley on aclear day may be seen the 
two great towers of the mission San Xavier del Bac, the noblest 
relic of the Spanish occupation. 
In the early days Tucson was the supply center for Southern 
Arizona and northern Sonora; with the fuller development of 
both sections, she has been no less so, and her later prosperity 
is builded solidly on the prosperity of an area so large and so rich 
that there is no question of the future. Tucson, long the largest 
| city in Arizona, has about 14,000 inhabitants, and is now second 
only to Bisbee, the wonderful “copper town” farther east. 
Prescott, the ‘““Mountain city” of Arizona, in the heart of the 
richest mining region of the north, has the unique distinction of 
having been a capital from its beginning. From before its begin- 
ning in fact, for when the first governor of Arizona marched with 
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military escort and wagon train of supplies into the wilderness 
to formally organize the Territory he was to govern, it was left 
to him to locate his capital where he chose. 

Doubtless the gold of the newly-discovered placer fields had 
much to do with his choice, as it had with the coming of the troops 
and the establishment of the military post of Fort Whipple, under 
whose shadow the new capital found grateful shelter. The capi- 
tal was deliberately located in a beautiful basin on Granite Creek 
at the foot of the Sierra Prieta mountains in a virgin forest destined 
to furnish building material for the new city and the fort. Broad 
and ample plans were made and the Prescott of today owes much 
of its peculiar charm to the wise foresight or inspiration of those 
state-builders in the wilderness. 
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YAVAPAI CLUB, CARNEGIE LIBRARY AND ELKS’ BUILDING, PRESCOTT Photo by 7 

The first capital was a double house of rough-hewn logs which 
served as much for a social as for a judicial center for the new com- 
munity. It is said to have cost $1,200 to line the “best room” 
and put in a board floor, and, as it was too small for dancing and 
other gatherings, a large canvas was spread under the pine trees 
in the front yard, and there, with armed soldiers on guard to keep 
prowling Indians at a safe distance, many a pleasant evening was 
spent. 

In the earlier years the gold of the old bonanzas flowed through 
Prescott and gold dust was the accepted medium of exchange. 
A “pinch” of dust, such as a man would take up between thumb 
and fore-finger, was the price of a drink, a cigar, a loaf of bread, 
or a cup of coffee. 

Prescott was from the first a ‘“‘white town” settled largely by 
immigrants from the East who abandoned the California trail 
for the new land of gold. They were for the most part men and 
women of the best pioneer type—-home-seekers and home-build- 
ers, not unsettled adventurers. With such a beginning, the prog- 
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ress and prosperity of the new city was assured, even though in 
later years, after much shifting, the capitol was permanently 
located elsewhere. 

When General Crook on his trip through the Territory before 
his Apache campaign in 1871 first saw Prescott, he said that it 
might have been some prosperous Eastern town set down n the 
heart of the mountains. The thrift, the neatness, the well-built 
homes and schools, the absence of Mexicans and Indians in the 
population, and the spirit of progress everywhere were as notice- 
able then as they are today. 

Of all the cities of Arizona Prescott is the most “Fastern”’ in 
its character; it never had an era of the “‘bad man.”’ never a time 
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when it was customary to serve “a man for breakfast,’”’ or when 
it was a safe and popular pastime to ‘“‘shoot up the town.” It 
has been from the start the center of a prosperous, law-abiding 
community bent upon personal and general improvement. 

Since the great fire which, four years ago, wiped out most of 
its business houses in a single night, it has grown with a rapidity 
and a substantial character and beauty seldom equalled. Before 
the smoke had cleared away, men who had seen great stocks of 
merchandise go up in flame were doing business in tents set up 
along the plaza, and before the ruins were cool, the debris was 
being cleared away and material for new buildings unloaded on the 
ground. There was a spirit of rivalry as to who should put up 
the handsomest buildings, and the city rose out of her ashes with 
new and larger beauty and went on her way as the business and 
mining center of the north 

But beyond her mines and business resources the homes and 
schools and churches of Prescott have always been her pride. A 
home town from the very beginning, it is still a city of homes 
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Mining men operating near have their homes in the city, and, 
though in no sense seeking prominence as a resort for invalids, 
the climate has drawn many to permanent residence in the city 
and pine forest surrounding it. Prescott has now a population 
of about 7,000 and is the largest city in northern Arizona. 

Phoenix, is the younger sister in the trio of Arizona cities, and 
like most younger sisters she has had less of romance and more 
of sheltered prosperity in her life. She was not born of religious 
zeal, like Tucson for whom the priestly missionaries of Spain stood 
sponsor; nor with a nugget of gold, if not a golden spoon, in her 


mouth, as was Prescott. 
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Long before Arizona was a name the brown men of a forgotten 
race saw the wide, beautiful valley. knew the fertility of its soil 
and led the waters of the river out in ditches and canals to the 
fields in which they grew their corn and squashes. Their homes 
were still there, irregular mounds of earth and scattered heaps 
of stones, when the first white men came 

These men, too, saw visions of waving grain fields, of orchards 
and gardens and homes; and they tvo led out the water from the 
river, using, to spare themselves labor, part of the old canals dug 
untold years before. One of them, an Englishman who had known 
Oxford and the classics before he knew the desert, remembered 
the old tale of the Phoenix and the new city, rising on the ashes 
of cities forgotten, had its predestined name 

Like Prescott, Phoenix, grew on no hap-hazard plan. The 
broad, beautiful streets and avenues were part of the first survey 
and the harmonious growth of the city was made sure in its be- 
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ginning. Systematic tree planting and care, with perhaps the 
best road-building methods in the Territory, have made it a city 
good to approach from any direction—a veritable Western [a 
mascus in the desert. 

Phoenix is the most cosmopolitan of Arizona cities. For its 
basis it has the stable prosperity of the largest and richest agri- 
cultural section in the Territory, and its general atmosphere owes 
much to the quiet stability of a population rooted in the soil 
There is a sense of permanency and unforced development always 
lacking in the ever-shifting mining communities. 

But much of the mining life flows through Phoenix; it is des- 

















METHODIST CHURCH, PH(ENINX 


tined to be more and more a railroad center; and for many years 
its fame as a winter health-resort has brought great numbers of 
people from all parts of the United States. It is awinter city 
in which the smallness of the world is forcibly illustrated; for in 
the stream of tourists one may touch hands with people from all 
countries. 

After shifting back and forth between Prescott and Tucson 
the Territorial capitol was permanently located at Phoenix where 
a beautiful “‘state-house”’ has been built of Arizona tufa, the gray 
volcanic stone to which many of the finest buildings in the Ter 
ritory owe their attractiveness. When freshly quarried, this 
stone is soft enough to be carved with ease into elaborate designs, 
but later it hardens till it rings like iron under the hammer 

Phoenix has now a population above 10.000 and with the fur- 
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ther development of the farming possibilities in the Salt River 
valley her continued growth is assured. 

Arizona has, beside her greater cities. three lesser towns not 
builded upon her mines and yet of present and future interest 
and importance. Winslow, in the east, came into existence with 
the Atlantic & Pacific railway, and for a time held the red record 
of a road-end town of the old days. It is still a division town 
the Santa Fé, important for the good quality of water there ob- 
tainable for the engines. It was and still is one of the leading 
“cattle towns’ of Arizona, a shipping point for the largest open 
ranges left in the Territory. With the realization of the plans 
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for reclamation work along the Little Colorado river, Winslow will 
be the center of a rich farming district. Already something has 
been done locally; largely by the prosperous Mormon colonists 
at St. John’s and elsewhere. The climate and soil are well adapted 
to growing alfalfa and all the grains, fruits, and vegetables of a 
temperate climate, and ultimately many thousand acres will be 
added to the productive area. 

Kingman, in northwestern Arizona, on the line of the Santa 
Fé Pacific, also began life as a railroad town and had its own era 
as a shipping point for cattle, when all the great valleys and far- 
reaching mesas around it were heavily stocked. The years of 
drouth crippled the cattle business in the northwest, but King- 
man has taken on a later importance as the center of a mining 
region rich not only in gold, silver, and copper, but in several 
of the less common metals. It has, among others, the only mine 
in the United States producing molybdenum in shipping quantities. 
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Next to Tucson, Yuma may claim place as the oldest town in 
Arizona, The original deed to the town site bears the date of 
1858, and the man who located it as part of a joke had still some 
forecast of its future. In her earliest years, Yuma was the gate- 
way by which thousands of gold-seekers entered California and 
later was the port of entry for nearly all the supplies that came 
to Arizona. Steamers from San Francisco came up the Gulf of 
California, laden with food and merchandise and mining mach- 
inery for all the inland towns. This freight was reloaded at Yuma 
into river steamers that carried it on up the Colorado river to the 
landings famous in old days, Ehrenburg and Aubrey and others, 
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where bull-teams and pack-trains waited to take it into the moun- 
tains and desert 

Much of the ore shipped out of the Territory went the same 
road, and Yuma was the doorway of Arizona for a brief but bril- 
liant period. Today Yuma is the center of one of the greatest 
pieces of reclamation work contemplated by the government. 
Already the dams are being built that will make fruitful thousands 
of acres of the richest soil in the West. Eventually Yuma will 
sit in the midst of a semi-tropic garden larger than half a dozen 
Eastern states and productive with a lavish variety not to be 
found elsewhere in the United States. 

Yuma has about 2,000 inhabitants and the Territorial prison 
is located there. The town is alert and progressive and its schools 
are particularly creditable. Many landmarks of the early activity 
are to be found along the river, and the faint, vague foundation 
of a church or mission dating back to Spanish times is pointed out 
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CLIMATE 
Of all the misapprehensions current about Arizona there is 
none more absolute or more difficult than that concerning her 
climate. The prevailing idea seems to have been taken from the 
much-quoted old poem which describes how 
“The Devil was given permission one day 


To make him a land of his own special sway; 
* * * * * x * *” 


He heated it seven times hotter than Hell 
And then declared it would. do very well.” 
In the average opinion Arizona is hot—all of it and all the time. 


There are no mitigating spots or seasons in which to cool off 

















GRANITE DELLS LAKE, NEAR PRESCOTT 


In truth the climate of Arizona is so varied that a man may, 
by a few miles travel. choose what he likes as much as if it were 
made to order. The northern half of Arizona is a great plateau, 
ranging from 3500 to 7500 feet in altitude, crossed and re-crossed 
by ranges of mountains reaching up to the culminating peak 
of San Francisco, 14,000 feet above the sea 

Throughout this region the climate is cool in summer and cold 
in winter, varying with locality and altitude. Figs and apricots 
may ripen in the deep, sheltered valleys, while in the mountain 
parks, twenty or fifty miles away, potatoes will scarcely mature 
between the frosts of spring and fall. 

All of this region is subject to snows in winter, varving from 
the winter-long crown on the high mountains to the light fall that 
barely whitens the ground in the lower valleys and melts in an 
hour 
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The seasons, as concerning vegetation and farm products, are 
very like those of the middle-western states; ‘“‘corn planting time”’ 
begins about the tenth of May and frost may occur beyond that 
time. 

The autumn months are warmer and usually the most beautiful 
part of the year. Once in many years there is a “white Thanks- 
giving,’’ more often a “white Christmas,’’ and with the New Year 
winter will usually have asserted its claim. Yet a zero temper- 
ature is seldom reached and never sustained for more than a day 
} 


or two, and correspondingly the summer heat seldom rises to a 


hundred or above. 








CASTLE CREEK HOT SPRINGS Photo by T. H. Bat 


One of Arizona’s health and pleasure resorts 

About midway of Arizona, north and south, the mountain pla- 
teau breaks down abruptly to broad valleys and broken plains. 
crossed and bordered by many ranges of hills and mountains and 
declining in altitude toward the south, where it is only a few hun- 
dred feet above sea-level. This is the Arizona of the average 
imagination; of the health-seeker who would turn winter into 
summer; the Arizona of semi-tropic products and deserts covered 
with strange cactus and unfamiliar plants. 

Yet here, as in the north, the climate varies much with location 
and altitude, and there is a wide range of selection for the home- 
seeker. While the winters are everywhere mild and delightful, 
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the summers are nowhere as hot as pupular fancy and the stories 
of John Phoenix would paint them. The dryness of the atmos- 
phere makes a temperature of 100 less oppressive than 90 would 
be in a moister land, and general health is never better than in th 
summer season. 

Unlike her next door neighbor, California, where rain in summer 
is an almost unheard-of thing, Arizona has a distinct summer 
“rainy season,’’ which usually begins about the first of July and 
may extend to the middle of September or later. The rain is 
not continuous nor unpleasant but merely a series of heavy showers 
that in a few days transform the country into a great green gar 




















A RESIDENCE AT DOUGLAS 


den, so that Arizona has really two springs in her year and the 
most beautiful one follows the summer rain 

Arizona has at the present time, according to the official report 
of the governor, more than 170,000 people. The growth of the schools 
is an excellent index to the growth of population and in the past 
five years there has been a gain of over 40 per cent in the school 
census of the Territory. 

The new citizens have come for the most part from the middle- 
western states and many from Colorado. From July 1, 1904, 
to June 30th, 1905, only 854 foreigners entered the Territory 
and, though Arizona has a foreign-born population of about 40,000, 
the character of the Territory is distinctly American and in line 
with the best and most progressive spirit of the country 

It has been said that nearly 30 per cent of Arizona’s people are 
illiterates and it is interesting to quote from the report of Governor 
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Kibbey this significant refutation. The list of illiterates, 27.302, 
included all the Indians of the old type and all the Mexicans and 
Chinese who could not read and write, 16,659 in all, leaving 10,648 
white illiterates, of whom 7,552 were foreign-born adults 

Of the remaining 3,096 illiterates, 1,850 were of foreign parentage, 
and of the 1,260 white illiterates remaining nearly all were of Mexi 
can descent. The Governor says “I do not believe that there are 
fifty illiterate Americans jn a]! Arizona.”’ There is in fact, probably 
a much larger percentage of college-trained men and women in 
Arizona than would be found in the average Eastern state. It 
is a fact worth considering that the requirements of the Terri- 
torial examining board for school teachers have always been so 
high that many applicants from elsewhere have failed to secure 
certificates. 

Arizona is one of the largest sub-divisions of the United States, 
containing 113,020 square miles, or nearly 75,000,000~acres. Of 
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CITY PARK, DOUGLAS 


this about one half could be made productive agricultural land 
with the application of water, and 40,000,000 acres are classed as 
valuable mineral-bearing land, much of it scarcely prospected 
All of the area is of greater or less value for grazing and stock rais- 
ing. 

The mineral wealth of the Territory can be only roughly es- 
timated, for no full yearly records of the output have ever been 
kept. In copper. silver, and gold, the output for 1905 reached 
about $40,000,000, the copper alone being estimated at 202,298,772 
pounds. The copper production of Arizona from 1880, when 
copper mining first assumed importance, to 1904 stands on the 
record as 1,587,697,560 pounds. It was certainly much more 


for no record was kept of the smaller mines 
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STREET SCENE IN DOUGLAS 
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Arizona had a newspaper, the ‘‘Arizonian,’’ some years before 
she became a Territory, and the first paper established after that 
event the “Arizona Miner,’ later the “Journal-Miner,”’ has been 
published continuously ever since. There are now 53 papers 
published in the Territory, most of which compare favorably with 
the local papers of other sections. 

Nineteen religious denominations are represented in Arizona, 
owning in all 165 well-built and prosperous churches, valucd with 
other church property at $1,000,000. All of the lodges and secret 
societies are strongly represented and many of them own beautiful 
halls, some of the handsomest buildings in the Territory being 
the lodge meeting-places. 

Perhaps nothing more indicates the spirit of Arizona than the 
constant activity in the development of new industries. Experi- 
ments conducted through several years past have demonstrated 
the fact that beets of high sugar value can be grown in all the 
Arizona valleys. The present year 4,000 acres have been planted 
between Mesa and Glendale, in the Salt River valley and a factory 
with a capacity of 800 tons a day will be ready for operation as 
soon as the crop is matured. 

The development of Arizona has been general and harmonious. 
It can scarcely be said that any one section has greatly out-stripped 
the rest, though each has grown along the lines which its own re- 
sources made natural and necessary. The people have a pride 
and patriotism which is more than local and includes the ambition 
to make their own land as great and worthy and progressive as 
any division of the United States, East or West. 

Like a climber whose earlier efforts have won him firm footing, 
Arizona is ready to enter upon an era of stable and enlarging pros- 
perity, and if left unhindered will work out her own problems to 
ultimate greatness, and the best good of her people 
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JOINT STATEHOOD OR JUSTICE? 


T HAS seemed to the editors of Our West that no better 
use could be made of its pages for one month than to 
surrender them almost entirely to a sober and deliberate 

presentation of the facts concerning that lusty and vigorous next- 
door neigkbor of California, which has not yet been admitted to 
the sisterhood of States. When the plans for this number were 
formulated, some months ago, we had slight suspicion that the 
attempt, which failed signally at the last session of Congress, to 
wrest from Arizona her individuality and independence and force 
her into an unwilling union with a neighbor, would be renewed. 
Still less did we suspect that all the power of the Administration, 
and every ingenuity of party machinery would be relentlessly 
used to force through a measure so clearly unreasonable and un- 
righteous. We did believe—and do still believe—that if the 
people of the United States generally understood the precise 
conditions existing in Arizona today, the extent and permanence 
of her resources, the patient and law-abiding industry of her 
citizens, and the high order of civilization developed within her 
borders, they would not much longer permit a few partisan legis 
lators, for purely partisan reasons, to withold from their fellow- 
countrymen in Arizona the well-earned right to administer their 
own affairs and share in the national councils. To set forth these 
facts convincingly, and to correct the amazing misconceptions 
popularly current, this number of Our Wrst was planned. 

For the Arizona of Eastern fancy is a blend of sheer igno- 
rance, of misunderstanding, and of the grotesque misinformation 
purveyed by the common, or garden, variety of short-story- 
writer. It is a land of the train-robber and the desperado—a 
land of the side-winder, the Gila monster, the scorpion and the 
centipede—a land of the cowboy and the prospector, strange of 
garb, weird of speech and dangerously quick on the trigger—a 
land of the gambler and the prostitute—a land like that ‘‘ some- 
wheres east of Suez, wherethe best is like the worst, Where there 
ain’t no Ten Commandments, and a man can raise a thirst.*’ 
How remotely unlike this fervid imagination is the real Arizona 
of today—a land of thriving, presperous, busy communities, 
where people surprisingly like you and me are making their liv- 
ings and raising their families after fashions surprisingly like 
yours and mine—will be realized by all who read Miss Hall’s 
balanced, moderate and comprehensive study of the Territory to 
which we give so much space this month 

I do not now propose to discuss Arizona’s entitlement to 
present separate Statehood. This was brilliantly and conclusively 
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JOINT STATEHOOD OR JUSTICE 


done by Mr. Lummis in successive numbers of Our WEsT two years 
ago, and since that time; and the preceding pages of this number, 
if rightly read, should clinch that argument. Nor shall I even 
enumerate the reasons which cause not only all Arizona but prac- 
tically every one who knows Arizona to oppose the proposition 
to unite her with New Mexico asa single State, though the rea- 
sons are numerous and sufficient. The case against Joint State- 
hood is proved to the hilt by just two facts—the pledge of the 
people of the United States, made by Congress in their behalf 
and the all but unanimous will of the people of Arizona. Here is 
the pledge, as it appears in the Act establishing the territorial 
government of Arizona 
That said government shall be maintained and continued 

until such time as the people residing in said Territory shall, 

with the consent of Congress, form a State government, re- 

publican in form,as prescribed in the constitution of the 

United States, and apply for and obtain admission into the 

Union as a State, on an equal footing with the original 

States 

Surely no hint here that a later Congress, at the will of a 
Rough Rider President, would undertake to rope and hog-tie 
“said Territory,’’ and drag it into the corral of a neighboring 
Territory, there to be branded with Statehood of such device as 
suited the neighbor 

As to what the will of the people of Arizona really is in this 
matter, no man seriously doubts. I spent the larger part of 
November in the Territory, travelling through it from one corner 
to the other and talking with hundreds of men of all classes. I 
did not find one man who did not declare against Joint State- 
hood. If Arizona were now offered the alternative of accepting 
Joint Statehood or remaining a Territory for ten years more—or 
twenty—the majority against Joint Statehood would be over- 
whelming. It has indeed been feebly suggested that the mining 
and railroad corporations are opposed to Joint Statehood. That 
happens to be true, but since it is also true that at least ninety 
five per cent of Arizonians are on the same side, it does not seem 
to be a very weighty argument against that side. It may, how- 
ever, be a good enough Johnson to assist such senators as, say, 
Platt and Depew and Allison and Dryden in rebuking sternly the 
efforts of great corporations to dictate—in Arizona 

There is another fact even more impressive than the attitude 
of Arizona herself towards Joint Statehood—-for this might con- 
ceivably be the unreasoned result of local pride—and that is the 
attitude of her nearest neighbors. There are five States which 
share boundary-lines with Arizona or New Mexico—California, 
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Nevada, Utah, Colorado and Texas. These five have twenty- 
nine representatives in the Lower House of Congress, and of the 
twenty-nine every vote save one was cast against this union by 
force. In thisinstance, at least, the Representatives truly repre- 
sented the opinion of their constituents. 

It would be bad enough if this attempt at a monstrous injus- 
tice were the result of the deliberate judgment of Congress. The 
shame of it is aggravated by the fact that the will of Congress 
itself isconfessedly ignored. There is not even a pretence that a 
majority of the House of Representatives is in favor of the Joint 
Statehood Bill as it stands,on its merits. It is cynically ac- 
knowledged—nay, it is boastfully proclaimed—that the vote in 
the House the other day did not represent the will of the majority 
of the House, perhaps not even of the Republicans in the House, 
but that it was a personal triumph for two men—the President of 
the United States and the Speaker of the House. If either the 
shadow of the Big Stick or the crack of the Party Lash had been 
withdrawn, there is not the smallest doubt that the pleading of 
Arizona for simple justice would have been effective. Blind parti- 
san zeal is not particularly surprising from Speaker Cannon, but it 
is out of place in any President—most of all in one who is a pro- 
fessed exponent of the Square Deal. 

A Pyrrhic victory this will prove for both President and 
Speaker—and I believe an utterly useless one besides. For the 
Senate still has its word to say, and neither Big Stick nor Party 
Lash are quite so intimidating, or so effective, there as in the 
House. 

I never thought to be so thankful for the Senate—-for this 


Senate, at least—as I now expect to be. 
CHarLes AMapon Moopy 
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IN PURSUIT OF A GRAVEYARD; 
Being the Trail of an Archaeological Wedding Journey 
By THERESA RUSSELL 
CHAPTER II 
THE TRADING POST 


** And I shall thereupon 
Take rest ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure strange and new.”’ 





HE floor of our room was carpeted in Brussels, so 
that even in the desert we trod upon roses, with 
tacks for thorns, each strip being thus fastened 
to the bare, uneven boards, for a saving of needle- 
and-thread labor. The low ceiling was canopied 
in muslin, spiked on by the same forcible method. 
Between them, near the middle of the apartment, 
flourished a supporting pillar, festooned full 
length in prismatic bunting. 

An expansive square table was loaded to the groaning (never mind 
whose groaning) with a collection of objects. Sainted images were 
satellites to the central sun—a marvellous pincushion containing no 
pins, eloquent testimony of the thrifty state of the family zsthetics 
with its corresponding disregard for the trifling points of utility. 

Back of the toilet-stand the white-washed wall was protected by a 
pinned-up newspaper, whereon you might peruse words of editorial 
wisdom while you washed. These, however, were not of so engag- 
ing a nature as to defer your appearance at the breakfast table. 

Here you find assembled the family im toto—the first time, indeed, 
that it has been in such complete toto for many moons. The four 
children are just home for a vacation from their various schools: 
an aunt from Albuquerque is a newly arrived guest, and the Sefior 
himself has recently returned from a trip East. A picturesque 
assortment of nephews and cousins completes the family circle, or 
rectangle, to be accurate, for you discover them arranged in rollick- 
ing rows along the festive board—why, yes, I should think “festive” 
a fitting term to apply to a red tablecloth decorated with newspaper 
doilies in black and white, shouldn’t you? 

At the head of this happy arrangement sat the Sefior, a man of 
some fifty interesting and prosperous years, whose seasons had 
brought portliness to his form, just verging comfortably towards 
corpulence, and shrewd benignity to his face. From his Saxon 
father came the gift commercial; from his Spanish mother, the 
inimitable Latin courtesy. The one faculty had enabled him to 
accumulate a fortune; the other, with its twin trait of generosity, 
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had prevented him from keeping it. One had made him successful 
in business ; the other had won him the reward of many friends. 

“May I have the pleasure, Madam?” is his gracious inquiry as he 
fills my plate with a substantial breakfast and goes on without pause 
to address in their respective languages his Spanish relatives and 
Navajo servants. Equally fluent in all three tongues, his utterances 
flow as smooth and swift as cream from the jug. 

It wasn’t a jug, however, that held our coffee trimmings that 
morning. The evaporated fluid was brought on in the original 
package, and as it was my first set-to with this ubiquitous denizen 
of the desert, | looked askance at the little round tin with the two 
little round holes punched in the top. As I now view in retro- 
spective vision the multitude of these cans punctured and emptied 
by my own hand, memory wades through a veritable Milky Way, 
unstintedly strewn with shining tin stars. But every intimate famil 
iarity was once an untried novelty, and at the sight of this one I was 
fain to whisper surreptitiously to the Man of Science, “How do you 
get it out?’ but that Mine Host anticipated and explained, “Just 
tip it almost upside down and shake it. No, don't wiggle it that 
way! Shake it in strokes.” 

But this accomplishment was no sooner mine than another prob 
lem was passed up for solution. It consisted of a large platter 
heaped with tortillas. | was as embarrassed as I knew how to be. 
I did crave a sample—but a whole tortilla! Again our host to the 
rescue. “Why, you just hold the top one down with your knife, so, 
and tear off with your fingers as big a piece as you want.” 

A favorite dish was the capacious tureen of chili—not capacious 
enough, however, for it was soon emptied and sent kitchenward 
for replenishment. The Anthropologist fell in love at first taste, 
but as for me, [| still prefer ice cream. 

After breakfast we all went over to the store. I found the term 
demanded a liberal interpretation. The “store” proper, occupying 
the middle of the long stone building, was flanked on one side by a 
big ware-room, and on the other by a sleeping room and a room-of- 


all-work. 
In this last, ranged along the walls at a respectful distance from 
the center table, stood furniture of infinite variety. An /®olian 


was there, a sewing machine, a grate and chimney, guarded on either 
side by shelves of unbound magazines. Opposite, a wooden bench 
supported a bucket of water, and the cup that stood by it. Near 
by, a wash-stand lifted up its little bowl, and lived on neighborly 
terms with the wide bed in the corner. The next corner was in- 
habited by the Post Office and Place of Business, where the type- 
writer clicked busily. 
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“ON THE WALL HUNG A PAINTING. 
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In the well-filled book-case one came upon autographed copies of 
the stories of a distinguished writer who had been a guest, and on 
the wall hung a painting presented by another guest, a well-known 
artist. This picture enjoyed the mural companionship of a Swiss 
clock, a portrait of the family, grouped with painful but praise- 
worthy precision, an ornately framed diploma or two, and a genuine, 
priceless Correggio, heirloom brought, generations before, from the 
land of religion, warfare and romance. 

After a’‘morning spent in revelling over the treasure trove of the 
Navajo silversmith and blanket-weaver, until we were ashamed to 
look another spoon or rug in the face without adopting it by pur- 
chase, | was committed to the merry mercies of the Sefiorita, and 
we went off to play. She conducted me straightway to a room full 
of old trunks, opened up one after another, and displayed, to my 
delight, her own pride, and our mutual entertainment, all her pretty 
possessions, inherited and acquired. The former were more inter- 
esting, particularly the quaintly beautiful gowns with accessories, 
which her mother had worn in a day gone by. 

“Let’s dress up and be kodaked,” | suggested. 

“Bueno!” she agreed. 

After a delightful, and not too brief, session of prinking, charm- 
ing Miss Butterfly was ushered into her father’s presence and pre 
sented as “‘Sefiorita Rubelino,” the maternal name. He threw a 
quick, quizzical glance at the demurely resplendent figure, decked 
out in pink-and-white silk of a much beflowered and _ beruffled 
fashion, of a dainty lace and gleaming jet trimming, adorned with 
jewels and provided, as behooved a maiden of Castile, with coquet- 
tish fan and teasing mantilla. 

“Humph!” was the paternal verdict. “She’s not half so hand- 
some as her mother was at her age.” 

La Sefiora herself blinked affectionately at the bright vision of 





her vanished youth, but preserved her accustomed jellified silence 
all plump and shiny and quivery, prone upon being gently shaken 
by enjoyment to cleave into slow, sweet fissures of smiles. Present- 
ly she asked a question in her husky, difficult utterance. On hear- 
ing the reply, she aspirated another remark, the evidently joyful 
nature of which sent her frolicsome auditors into spasms of mirth. 
One observed these anti-lugubrious attacks to be of a cheerful 
frequency in the household. The kettle of fun seemed to be per- 
petually simmering over a fire of good-natured raillery, ready to 
boil over if stirred up by the flimsiest splinter of a joke. 

As soon as she was able, the Sefiorita hastened to interpret to 
us, for her mother’s knowledge of English was about as limited as 
our own of Spanish. 
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“She says, ‘How much you weigh, child?’ I tell her. Then she 
counts up and says, ‘I weigh seventeen pounds more than twice as 
much as you!’” 

“Santa Maria!” the girl went on, “and must I some time be as 
fat as you?” 

“Si, si, querida mia,” breathed the buxom dame, with complacent 
confidence. 

“But never!” in vehement denial. “I shall be a slim saint, a poor 
Sister of Charity, and walk leagues every day to give away alms 
and lose flesh.” 

Whereupon she pirouetted out of the room, whistling the tune of 
a very worldly and unsanctified waltz. 

Back of the Post, across the arroyo, rises a large butte. To ascend 
this, what time the evening shadows are also climbing wearily up 
its ragged slope and from its cactus-crowned summit, to watch for 
that “certain moment” that “cuts the deed off, calls the glory from 
the grey,” is to exult in the blessing of eyesight as Heaven’s choicest 
gift to man. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” asked the Man of Science 

“What the Amceba doubtless thought of the Megatherium. How 
can there be so much of anything?” 

“Already? Well, you'll just carry that little problem of Immens 
ty around with you as long as you run about in the desert. You'll 
never be able to leave it behind. You may shut your eyes, but you 
cannot help knowing—” 

“That the miles are long and your thirst is growing ?” 

“Amen. And your spirits are bluer than the sky 

“When there’s never the ghost of a trail hard by 

“And a trustworthy guide is ever more rare than a day in Jun 
The truth do you never get for the asking, and knowledge you 
buy with a whole soul’s tasking.” 

“An it please you, kind sir, I am thirsting for information right 
now. , Could you be persuaded to hand out a cold fact or two?” 

“Gladly, if I could first be persuaded that that is what you really 
want. But it’s been my observation that cold facts are so many 
wet blankets to you, tolerated for medicinal purposes only. I'll 
wager you an Indian bracelet that what you have in mind is that 
[ shall contribute some opinion or theory or postulate or hypothesis 
for you to work over in that syllogistic gymnasium you keep up 
there under your chapeau—now isn’t it?” 

“T never did like bracelets, anyhow! They’re barbaric. And be- 
sides, there really is a fact connected with it. Even if the Admoni- 
tion of Science be to ‘touch not, taste not, handle not a theory,’ I 
thought perhaps it might be allowable for vou just to look at one, 
being properly chaperoned by a dignified Datum.” 
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“ SENORITA KUBELINO” 


“Bring on your plunder, then, and we can pool our ideas, any 


way.” 
“Well, then, there are two regions in which to live seems to reduc 


» his lowest terms.” 


4 


a man te 
“Necessity being the Greatest Common Divisor? 

“Precisely. And those, of course, are the extremities of heat and 
cold, the Arctic and the Desert. Now vou have an intimate, per- 
sonal knowledge of both of them, while my acquaintance is second 
hand. And by this hand-me-down method, at least, you get one 
uniform impression.” 


“And that is?” 
“And that is that while in the very last extremity the effect is the 


same, ultimately benumbing, the antepenultimate cry, so to speak, 


rings different.” 
“In what way?” 
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“The freezing man flings a last robust curse in the teeth of the 
raging Enemy that is beating, pounding, buffeting the life out oi 
him. But the heat-smothered, thirst-tortured victim clutches waver- 
ingly at the remnants of the reason sucked remorselessly from him 
by a serene, smiling Siren, and whispers for mercy. Is that true? 
\nd why should it be so?” 

“Your first question I shall be obliged to answer in the words oi 
the moriturus Mr. Wiggs, ‘Land sakes, Nancy, how c’n [ tell? | 
ain't never died yet!"—although there were times when it was no 
one’s fault but my own that I did not—but there is a measure of 
truth in the distinction, and perhaps you have hit upon the explana- 





















“THAT LITTLE PROBLEM OF IMMENSITY ™ 


tion in that word ‘siren.” If we must personify them, the North, of 
course, typifies the masculine in nature, and the South the feminine.” 

“Sure. I see. The Snow King is rough, frantic, frankly cruel 
The Sun Queen is suave, alluring, treacherously cruel.” 

‘Neither is cruel at all. The trouble with this whole interpreta 
tion is that we insist upon reading ourselves into these places, when 
we do not belong there. If we could only take them impersonally, 
without projecting our own alien needs into them and entering com- 
plaints, besides, if our environment—which did not choose us, but we 
it—does not happen to be able to supply what we want and failed 
to bring along. If -we could learn to consider dispassionately, we 
should be better able to grasp the real meaning and beauty of them 
both.” 
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“But even so, in this ditterence between them, does the balance 
fall in favor of the North? Is it true, as the books, unconsciously 
perhaps, lead us to believe, that the Arctic clarifies the vision, hard 
ens the muscles, stimulates the nerves? And that the Desert de- 
: ludes the sight, exhausts the system, and makes morbid the senses? 

Is it fascination only that the passionate Desert arouses, while our 





glowing admiration is reserved for the virile Arctic?” 
é “Can't prove it by me. I am neither advocate nor judge. Be- 
cause I have suffered in them both, I love them both, and love does 


not analyze.” 




















“ UP ITS RAGGED SLOPE’ 


“Well, if the Desert is ‘das ewige Weiblich,’ it is with excus 
that she ‘sieht uns hinan.’ It is her right to be beautiful, her pre 
rogative to be mysterious, her privilege to beguile.” 

“Granted. And she has oases.” 





‘“Mirages, too.” 

“Both are feminine.” 

From far below came through the dusk sounds of a violin and 
liquid Spanish melodies, bursting into ebullient bubbles of laughter 

“It appears,” I remark, “that we are missing either some of the 
fun all of the time, or all of the fun some of the time. Let’s go 
down and see what’s up.” 


Stanford University. 
(To be continued.) 
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A MATRIMONIAL MISADVENTURE 
Fitz Rupert’s First Essay in Wedlock 
By FRANK ROBBINS 





HAT client of mine (said the Judge one evening after 
dinner) has always been a center of adventurous activity. 
\dventures come to most of us—to some more than 

to others—but [Fitzgerald Rupert seems to have created them 
naturally. 1 suppose it was, or is, his peculiar, hereditary ten- 
dency. Given the most trivial and commonplace incident, he can 
unconsciously involve himself in a series of situations which, 
taken with his active method of dealing with them, can only be 
considered in the light of adventures. 

In the early ‘Sos, finding himself penniless in New Orleans (as 
the result of one of his characteristic acts) his old friend, the 
Chief of Police, giving him a hint, he shipped before the mast 
upon a small brigantine, with auxiliary steam power, bound upon 
a voyage—he knew not where. Seventy-five dollars per month 
is unusual pay for sailors, and to one of Fitz’s wit it was evi 
dent that there would be some unusual work done to earn it. 
Once clear of the South Pass and bound down the Gulf, the 
number of the crew, the cut-throat, hybrid class to which the 
majority belonged, the small, but strong and heavy, cases of 
which the cargo consisted, the presence of a number of passen 
gers—little, dark men much given to the display of begilt mili 
tary uniforms and an easy assumption of authority—all these, 
to one who was not blind, nor foolish—and Fitz was neithet 
placed the fact that the expedition was a revolutionary, or filibus 
tering, one plainly in evidence. It was not long before its ob 
jects and plans were known to everyone on board. 

The cases of arms and ammunition were to be landed ; 
ous points along the coast of Honduras, through the surf, or in 
the estuaries of the small rivers which could be entered by the 
light, draft craft. This was all safely accomplished. The brigan 
tine then lay off and on at night among the Bay Islands; retiring, 
by day, to inconspicuous bays, or creeks, as other vessels had 
often done in the days of long ago—as, say, those of an ad 
venturous great-grandfather of Fitz’s might have done, he being 
engaged in a lucrative, private adventure of the war-play. 

The vessel now waited for her consort, a large passenger- 
steamer which was to leave New York upon a certain day with a 
similar crew. The two were to attack Puerto Cortez. Simul- 
taneously with this, the revolutionists were to rise—armed with 
the material already distributed by the brigantine. It was one of 
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those commonplace incidents from which Fitz always evolved 
adventures. 

The matter went quietly enough and was just growing monot- 
onous when the consort hove in sight. Volumes of black smoke 
were pouring from her funnels—she was under forced draft and 
evidently in a hurry. The cause of this was immediately in evi- 
dence in the shape of a big, black, United States gunboat, belch 
ing forth smoke, and with a fine, white “bone in her teeth.” The 
brigantine literally took to the woods; and, in the course of an 
hour, was snugly ensconced among the mangrove trees in a nar 
row creek with her topmasts and hamper down upon the deck. 

The air was blue with caraccas and carambas and damns and 
other excitement. ‘The vessel was safe for the time being, but 
it could only be a matter of a day or two when she would be fer 
reted out by a sharp-snouted steam-launch filled with blue 
jackets, a machine-gun in her bow and the gridiron of Uncle 
Sam floating at her stern. It was only another “lost cause ;” but 
the little dark men did not seem readily reconciled. In fact, 
they were frenzied and raved of “betrayal” and also of “revenge,” 
and were downright nasty about it; however, out of the talk and 
anger something was crystallized at last. The little, dark men 
and many of the cut-throat hybrids, Fitz and five other decent 
enough American lads were landed, well-armed and not reluc- 
tant; while the brigantine with her officers and normal crew, 
trying to look as nearly like respectable merchant mariners as 
possible, put to sea. 

The landing-party marched back into the country for a full 
day and found themselves out of the low-lands and among pretty 
rolling hills with signs of cultivation in the shape of small banana 
plantations scattered here and there. ‘The natives were not 
frightened—not even much disturbed. ‘They were so poor that 
they felt their security in having nothing to lose. 

The following day the party marched during the morning; at 
noon they went into camp. There was evidently something 
doing; for, that afternoon, men were detailed to reconnoiter. 
Fitz was one of these. They crawled through the chaparral and 
came upon an opening in a hill upon which was placed a large 
adobe country-house; evidently a seat of importance, for people 
were bustling about—apparently domestics—and upon the ver- 
andas there were several ladies engaged in reading and sewing, 
entirely oblivious to the scouting party. 

The little dark men chattered among themselves and it came 
out that this was the country place of Don Luis Bogran, the 
presidente; that it was to be attacked and destroyed that night; 
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that there were probably jewels and money to be found and that 
there was revenge anyway ; that there was no possible danger to 
the attacking party, as there were only the ladies and children 
and the servants—maids and mozos. It was very easy, in fact, 
When it was all over, they would all creep over the border into 
Balize or Guatemala, divide the loot and separate. 

The profit of this incident did not, somehow, appeal to Fitz, 
who turned to the other five decent American lads—with whom 
he had grown more or less chummy—and asked, “How about 
those ladies, boys?” 

The situation, as far as the half dozen were concerned, de- 
veloped rapidly ; they deserted to the enemy, carrying their rifles, 
pistols and ammunition with them. 

This blood and thunder sort of thing is not pleasant (said the 
Judge), so I will skip as much of it as possible. The household 
was frightened at the appearance of the deserters, but explana- 
tions were made, the house was barricaded, and when the attack 
after Fitz had quite quixotically stepped out to warn 





followed 
his ex-comrades to go away, getting a slight bullet wound for 
his trouble—a sharp shower of lead flew back and forth. It was 
hot enough for a half an hour; then, to the surprise of everybody, 
Gen Bogran with a troop of his guards rode up. The war was 
over and the attacking party scattered and disappeared—ob- 
sorbed by the country, or going into exile, it matters not, such 
things being quite in the ordinary down there. 

Fitz was good looking—he was also slightly wounded; henc« 
was of the finest material of which to make a hero. In conse- 
quence he now found himself one. Gratitude, sympathy and ad- 
miration all fell to his share. He found himself well fed, well 
clothed and petted—the guest of the political and military leader 
of the little republic. 

Before his slight wound had healed, he was a colonel in the 
Honduranian army. That his regiment only existed upon paper 
was not of the slightest consequence. His pay was large, but, 
unfortunately, that, too, was not tangible. However, when one 
is in his tempestuous twenties, anticipation is as good a thing to 
go upon as any. He was well fed and well clothed and had as 
much credit as the others; then, too, there were cock-fighting, 
billiards, monte and the lotteries—and his luck and skill were as 
good as the best; so he always had a few pesos to jingle in his 
pockets and medios and cuartillas in plenty to be lavish with 
mozos, mozas and the children. Nevertheless the situation would 
soon have become unbearably dull had it not been for the ladies. 
Special among these was a lovely widow. She was not a native 
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What her nationality was it would have been hard to determine 
—she spoke half a dozen languages without an accent and was 
witty in all of them. She was called Madame Diamant. Her 
age was—well, that was about as uncertain as her nationality. 
She was not a child; she was just a brilliant and beautiful wo- 
man. Of course, Fitz fell in love with her—that was nothing 
They were all in love with her from the presidente down. But 
singing, sighing, jealous love, such as the others made, was not 
of Fitz’s sort. He was essentially a creature of action—his eyes 
met hers boldly and looked straight in, his words were direct, his 
arms reached for her. 

It is hardly polite to say that the widow met him half way; 
let it suffice that he won her by direct assault. 

There was not much delay. They were married while the 
others were still singing and sighing. It was a grand wedding 
and there were great doings. 

The wedding gifts were grants of land, concessions and prom 
ises—as before, paper and mafana. But Fitz himself received 
one present which was real, and pleased him highly. Strangely 
enough it was from the bride. It consisted of a pair of splendid 
pistols. The stocks were of ivory and the metal was damaskeened 
with both gold and silver—they were no toys, but great, ser 
viceable things of enormous bore, and were accompanied by : 
belt of cartridges, the belt itself being an exquisite bit of leather 
carving. The whole was a fitting present to a soldier from a 
soldier’s bride. The only other useful present, strange to say. 
was also paper; it was a draft upon a responsible German com 
mercial house for a considerable hum of gold, sent anonymously. 
The result of this last gift was that the happy couple determined 
to go to California for their wedding trip. 

By easy stages they crossed the mountains on saddle mules and 
embarked upon a mail steamer for the north. 

Ah! That was a honeymoon, if you like. A fine, roomy ship; 
the bridal chamber; the great, stil! Pacific; the star-lit nights 
under the mild tropic skies—but, alas! we are no dreamers and 
at our time of life (I did not like this unnecessary, personal 
digression) one’s sentiments are more in tune with the prattle 
of children than they are stirred by sympathy with early adult 
passion. It is enough for us to know that Fitz had no eyes as 
yet save for his bride’s beauty and had not thought of a dozen 
questions concerning her which were inevitable when he got 
down to his normal bearings. 

The Golden Gate came only too soon and the great ship en- 
tered the bay. Out came the quarantine launch and then the 





customs’ boat 
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Colonel Fitzgerald Rupert descended to the saloon and made 
out his declaration concerning his baggage and that of his wife: 
“None but personal effects, nothing dutiable.” 

The tugs came out and began nosing the ship into her berth 
at the wharf. Bells jingled and jangled. Heaving lines were 
thrown and hawsers followed. Mates bawled out their orders, 
and finally all was made fast. The engines stopped; the gang- 
way was brought aboard, and the passengers began to quit 
the ship. 

The trunks and bags of Fitz and his bride were opened for the 
inspectors. Conspicuous in the former‘s bag lay the great pistols 
and their belt of cartridges. The inspector had glanced through 
the luggage, run his hand hither and thither amongst the cloth- 
ing, and was about to close the covers and mark them with his 
bit of chalk when another inspector entered the stockade. He 
was a beefy, grizzled, experienced-looking chap. 

“Hello, there!” said he. “Hold on! We had better have an- 
other look at that baggage—I know this lady,” and with a fa- 
miliar grin he turned to Madame. “TI did not expect to see you 
out here, Marie.” 

Fitz’s feelings may be imagined. He turned red at first and 
then very pale; with his best effort at self-control he asked the 
officer: “Do you know Mrs. Rupert, my wife?” 

“Know her?” exclaimed the newcomer. “Rather! I don't 
know you, my bucko, but I surely know the notorious Diamond 
Marie, the craftiest smuggler of two continents. Why!—” He 
got no further, for Fitz’s fist was in his face and down he went 
upon the wharf. Fitz rushed towards his bag—doubtless for one 
of his big revolvers. These matters progress swiftly. Before 
he could gain his object his wife had thrown herself upon him, 
beseeching him, with cooing accent, to restrain himself. “It is 
all a mistake; it will be explained,” she said. In another minute 
her hero was in irons and in the hands of two burly policemen. 
As he was dragged to a carriage his wife exclaimed volubly: 
“Tt is an outrage—it will be but for a few hours—I will see our 
consul at once—I will go to the Occidental—you will find me 
there.” And then, despite the policemen, she threw her arms 
around his neck and gave him a dozen fervid kisses. 

Madame was mistaken. It was not a few hours. The majesty 
of the law had been outraged. The papers were full of it; the 
customs people were enraged; there was a deuce of atime. The 
Honduranian consul came; a lawyer came; nice, little notes came 
from Madame, written upon the hotel paper, explaining that her 
zeal in his behalf prevented her coming to him, and that, of 
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course, nothing of a contraband nature had been found upon the 
re-examination of their luggage, and that his impetuosity alone, 
in resenting the officer’s insolence, had involved them in the 
scrape. The notes always concluded with many endearments. 
A day or two passed without any note; then, with great em 


pressment, the Honduranian consul came to inform Fitz that 


he was free. He hastened to the hotel and was shown to his 
rooms. His wife was not there to receive him. Inquiry brought 


the information that she had gone to the country for a few days. 


There was a distinct shock in this, particularly as there was no 


line of explanation. The luggage was there, save the one trunk 
containing his wife’s most valued personal effects. His own be- 
longings were in place. The great pistols were particularly in 
evidence, and lay, with the handsome belt, upon a dressing table 

a bunch of somewhat withered roses lay on top of them. 

While Fitz sat wondering, a card was brought up. The name 
thereon was rather Hebraic and strange to him; he said, however, 
that he would receive the gentleman, who was shown up. He 
was a quiet, sleek person who, when asked the object of his 
visit, said he had called “thinking the Colonel might have some 
diamonds to dispose of.” 

\fter his caller's hurried departure, Fitz threw himself down 
upon a chair, using as much of the language he had picked up 
at sea as he could recall. As he cooled off, his glance fell upon 
a sealed envelope lying upon the carpet; he picked it up and saw 
that it was addressed to him in the handwriting of his wife; he 
tore it open and read: 

My darling Fitz—my sometime husband :— 

How am I to say it?—But it is true! That brutal customs 


Helas! 
officer did know me. I am the notorious “Diamond Marie”: and, 
mon cher, it is over. Think no more of me—No, not that, but think 
of me no longer as your wife. You need not divorce me—it is un- 
necessary. I have been married before—yes, several times. I confess 


that some of my husbands live—and they were not divorced. Con- 
sider our connection a mere episode of love.—It is shameful?—Ah, 
yes! Believe me, though, it is best for us both. A thousand par- 
dons—but it is best for me especially. Let me explain: We were 


much in love; but, my dear, was there not much glamour in your 
case? I am an old woman—at least I am very, very much older than 
you. You did not perceive it? That was the glamour. In time, 
believe me, you would have done so. I admit that I look young; but the 
little artifices of the toilette would in time have been detected—and 
then there might have come repulsion. We lived for a little time in 
a sweet dream. It is well that it should end with that 

Will you say that I have trifled with you? No, no. When you 
came as you did, what woman could have failed to regard you as a 
hero? When you wooed me as you did, impetuous, ardent, com- 
pelling, what woman could have resisted? Singing and sighing win 
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maidens. Had that been your way, I could have temporized, reflected 
and resisted; but your impetuosity, which would have terrified 
girl, carried me away before I had time to think. 

Let me own that I was there in Honduras that I might be for 
gotten for a time. Perhaps, too, it was convenient for those who 
deal in politics that I should be there. Have you wondered how the 
plans of the revolution miscarried through the Washington authori 
ties having been informed? 

Yielding to you and to myself as I did, I knew could only be an 
incident; therefore I did not lose sight of an opportunity. Believe 
that I did not think of it at first; it came later as an inspiration. You 
were poor, and as for me, I must live in my way, too. Diamonds do 
not pay very high duties in entering your beautiful country; but, 
let me assure you, that the saving of all upon a very large consign 
ment of those sparkling gems is a profitable transaction, as my prin 
cipals and I well know. The chance of passing a large invoice 
under the protection of a bridegroom, who was also a distinguished 
officer of a sister republic, was too good to be lest. It was merce 
nary, my adored one, but it is best that you should be thoroughly 
disabused concerning us. 

In your luggage, carelessly but artfully disposed, we brought in a 
prince’s ransom in the precious gems—sufficient to delight my prin 
cipals. My wedding gift to you was loaded with them. The cart 
ridges were filled with them. Once again let me ask you to for 
give me. 

We are entitled to our tare, you and I, and I have not forgotten 
your share. You will find in one of the cartridges in one of your 
pistols some beautiful stones which are for you. Investigation will 
show that the lead in each cartridge can be unscrewed. This was 
my own device. The cartridges with the one exception are empty. 

What will you do with these gems? Will you turn them over to 
your government? Be indignant, my dear friend, but be wise 

The Jewish gentleman who dropped this letter when you kicked 
him out—you see I have anticipated your line of action—also dropped 
his card. He will buy your stones. He may be hurt—but he is cer 
tainly not offended—he will pay you their true value. You may rely 
implicitly upon this, as he will be honest with me—he dare not be 
otherwise. The money received will be your compensation—no, not 
that—say rather you pay for the service you rendered to Honduras 
Honduras owes you; my principals are indebted to Honduras. It is 
a roundabout way, but it is honest, save to your honorable country 
In this last let me admonish you not to be silly. 

You will never see me again. Forget all but the dream we had 
together. Be free. Be happy. 

One thing more and I am done. I want you to have something 
of my very own—some little thing for you to keep. I have only one 
object to offer to you—it is the only link I have of the past of my 
innocent childhood—the only thing truly mine out of the time when 
I was what I might be had the old world been less cruel in marking 
my destiny. It was given to me by my mother when I was a little 
girl—Oh! so long ago! It has been my greatest treasure. You are 
the only one to whom I ever thought of giving it. Will you keep it 
ind trv to think of me as I was when it was first mine? Adieu 

MARIE 
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For a moment Fitz was dazed, then he went over to the dress 
ing table and removed the cartridges from his pistols. With lit- 
tle difficulty he succeeded in unscrewing the lead from several 
of the cartridges. He found that the powder had been removed 
and the shells were empty. In the third or fourth he found some 
cotton; this he removed and shook from the shell five large and 
brilliant gems. Not a fortune, perhaps, but of enough value to 
make Want seem far distant to one of his buoyant disposition. 
His fury had passed. He smiled sadly. He did not pick up the 
stones, but began to look about the dresser for something else. 
At last his search was rewarded; he found, attached by a dis- 
colored ribbon to the buckle of his belt, a tiny silver medal. It 
was slightly bent, but was bright and smooth, evidently from 
wear. What inscription there had been upon it originally was 
undecipherable—it had probably been of a religious character. 
He loosened the ribbon, looked at the poor little token, kissed it 
tenderly ; then passed the ribbon around his neck and dropped it 
with its pendant, out of sight. 


“What disposition did your client make of the stones?” I asked. 
“Ah,” said the Judge, “that is a matter of professional confi- 
dence. It may in time become part of the record of testimony, 
but, at present, I cannot tell you.” 


Los Angeles. 





THE BEES 
By S. I. DARLING 


EAR ye the voice of the bees, 
N The warning astir in the hive, 
The zip of the going and coming, 
The swallowy dart and dive 
Of them that prepare; 
he lessening drone of the humming, 


The gathering roar in the air? 


Know ve the tone of the bee, 
The note of its love and its hate, 
[ts path and the foot that may find it, 
The measuring rule and date, 
The way of the bee, 
Che law and the chain that may bind it? 
Then whisper the secret to me! 


Dimond, Cal 

















TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HE picturesque adobe wall surrounding the Campo Santo at the 

Pala Mission had fallen to decay; thanks to the public spirit of 

the ‘‘old-timers”’ in that lovely valley, the Club has been able to 

rebuild this wall after the old fashion, but more solidly. A concrete cap 

now protects the wall fromerosion. The enterprise was undertaken by 

Mr. Ami V. Golsh, who has long done a good citizen’s duty here; the con- 

tract was let to Mr. Francisco Moreno at $400, and the people of the 

neighborhood subscribed liberally according to their means- as they have 

never failed to do—for the preservation of their beautiful old Mission. 

The list of subscribers is given below. The Club pays the balance from 
its general fund. 

Careful inspection of San Juan Capistrano shows the critical need 
of further repairs, anda contract has been let for additional protective 
work on what is left of the great stone church. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $8,400. 

G. Wharton James, New York, $8. 

Account Landmarks Club Cook Book, $10.50. 

Prof. H. Morse Stephens, Berkeley, Cal., $2. 

Mary Agnes Lewis, L. A., $2. 

$1 each—-Marah Ellis Ryan, J. G, Mossin, Mrs. J.G. Mossin, Los An- 
geles ; Michael Cudahy, Mrs. Michael Cudahy, Chicago. 

SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
to repair adobe wall of the graveyard at Pala Mission: 

Ami V. Golsh, $25; John A. Giddens, $20; Cenobia G. Moreno, $10; Flora 
Golsh, $10; M. M. Sickler, $10; Francisco M. Moreno, $5; Francisco Cas- 
tillo, $5: Luis Ardilla, $5; Dolores Salazar, $5; T. Acundo Ardilla, $5; Fran- 
cisco Escalier, $5; John Frey, $5 ; José M. Cabrillo, $5; E. Batchedar, $5; 
Ramon Soberano, $3; Ramon Silva, $3; Placido Samaniego, $5; Isabel 
Veal, $5; Frank A. Salmons, $5; Rafaela Garcia, $3; Carlos Forbes, $3; 
Albert Lancaster, $3; Jean Boumet, $2.50; Levi Giddens, $3; Victoria 
Mayor, $2; Frank A. Jascen, $2; Francisco Contreras, $2; José Pico, $2; 
Virginia Sal, $2.50; Braulio Gonzalez, $2; Manuela de Salazar, $2 ; Marce- 
lina Lugo, $1.50 ; Estanislao Lugo, $1.50; Ygnacio Valenzuela, $1.50. 

$1 each—-José Alvanios, Alejandro Majal, Miguel Juan, Luz Robles, 
Francisco Camacho, Encarnacion Salazar, Clima de Beltran, Adelina 
Castillo, Luis Wolf, Belisario Duro, Frank Calac, Francisco Ardilla. 

Miscellaneous, $17.25. 

Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, $50. 

Gen. Chas. Forman (acknowledged in December number), $50. 
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ONATHAN SAYRI 


Dec. 11, 1829-— Dec. 28, 1905 
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MAKE BETTER. INDIANS 
‘ i DS aaa =ES 
Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(** Seqguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
ReSwoods of California. 








NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LOS ANGELES COUNCIL. 
David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University PREST., Rt. Rev. J]. H. Johnson 
Geo Bird Grinnell, Ed ‘Forest and Stream,"’ N.Y EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chas. Cassat Davis, Los Angeles Wayland H Smith (Se f the Council 
C Hart Merriam, Chief Biological Survey, Washington Miss Cora Foy 
D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles Miss Mary B. Warren 
Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal Miss Katherine Kurtz, Secretary 
Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, NY 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn ® Dr. Geo. |. Engelmann, Boston 
U.S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington 
Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chicago F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
Miss Estelle Reel. Supt. all Indian Schools, Washington Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago 
W. J. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology. Mrs. F.N Doubleday. New York 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum. Harvard College Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington 
sewest Culin. Brooklyn Inst Hon. A. K. Siniley, ‘Mohonk), Redlands, Cal 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Fielc Columb: ian Museum, Chics George Kennan, Washington 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nav Bk 
LIFE MEMBERS 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood. Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, Herbert 
Huntington. Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam,J.M C. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels, Homer Laughlin, Mrs 


R. Gazzam 


R. C. E. KELSEY, special agent for the California Indians, is 
now investigating the condition of the Indians of Southern 
California, and if he has eyes will find these conditious noth- 

ing of which the government can brag. Mr. Kelsey isa lawyer. He has 
long prior experience in the Indian service. For several years he has 
been acting in the cause of the 14,000 Northern California Indians, who 
have no title whatever to any lands whereupon they may live and die. 
The people who know the facts—long notorious in California—-hope for 
useful results from an official inspection of local conditions by a man who 
knows something about them. The visitations of ‘‘’Tenderfoot’’ Inspec- 
tors have left the Indians as badly off as they were forty years ago--and 
as they have been reported officially for the last thirty years. It is to be 
hoped that investigation by a Californian familiar with local conditions 
and needs, may help to wipe out the standing disgrace of the fashion in 
which the government has handled these matters ever since the American 
conquest of California. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $15.37. 

$2 each, memberships—W. H. Merriman, Seattle, Wash.; Frank H. 
Spearman, Hollywood, Cal.; Marie A. Ney, Katherine M. Duncan, Pasa- 
dena ; Mrs. Oliver H. Hicks, Redlands; Prof. Wm. H. Housh, principal 
L. A. High School; Miss Elizabeth W. Johnson, Pasadena, Cal.; C. J. K. 
Jones, Paran F. Rice, Edwin T. Earl, Mrs. Lawrence Newman, W. S. 
Bartlett, Los Angeles. 

INDIAN RELIEF. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,398.50. 

E. L. Doheney, Los Angeles, $50. 

First Spiritualist Society, San Diego, $16. 

D. Freeman, Inglewood, Cal., $25. 


Kaspare Cohn, Los Angeles, $20. 
Edwin T. Earl, Los Angeles, $5. 
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MERCED 
By T. O. ANDERSON 


ALIFORNIA occupies a unique place in the galaxy of states. Its 
geographical position, far removed from the centers of population; 
its wonderful fruits and flowers, in a class by themselves; the beauty 
and variety of scenery; the rich mineral deposits and fertile soil; and above 
all the remarkable climatic conditions which exist in this most favored state 
have caused the very name “California” to becomea symbol of a beautiful 
and desirable location. 

Nestling in the center of the state, shut in by the high Sierras, which shut 
out the cold and storms of Winter, Merced County is fortunate for situation, 
and combines within its boundaries the essential qualities of climate, soil, 
and water for irrigation, to make it a truly typical county of California. 

Merced, the county seat, is located on the east side of the county. The 
population is about 3,000. Two transcontinental railroads pass through it, 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fé, and the Western Pacific is expected 


to touch this 


Merced is also the starting place of the Yosemite Valley 


ikdale branch of the Southern Pacific. Thus practically 





railroad, and 
Merced has four railroads, giving it an advantage in this respect equal to 
any city between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Merced is one hundred and fifty miles from San Francisco, which affords 


\ ready market for its surplus products. Is far enough away from the ocean 











MERCED ROSES 


Illustrated from photographs by W. T. Hohenshell, Merced 
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\ RESIDENCE STREET IN MERCEI 


to escape the sea fogs and rigorous winds, yet 
f Summer tempered by sea | 


Merced banks and 


near enougl 
reezes 


business houses 


1 


are modern d progressive; its tw 
banks capitalized at $100,000 each, with assets approximating $2,250,000 
supply an index to the prosperity of the city and surrounding country 

One daily and three weekly newspapers, amply provide the people with the 
news of the day 

Good schools and churches contribute ( tellect d moral Té yf 
the town 

Merced is fortunate in having first-class electric light, gas, water, ( 
sewerage systems. 
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4 MERCED HOMI 








162 OUT WEST 














MAIN STREET. MERCED 


lhe surrounding country is level and fertile, and much of it is under a 
great irrigation system, which takes its water from the Merced river. Thus. 
after adding to the beauty and grandeur of Yosemite Valley in falls and 
cascades, it reaches the rich plains to serve the more utilitarian task of mak 
ing fruitful many thousands of acres of land, and making it possible for 
dense population to exist under sunny skies, in a m | 


st favored section, | 
by freedom from Winter's cold and storms 


blessed 


[he completion of the railroad to the Yosemite V ey puts Merced in 
close touch with the most wonderful valley, perhaps, in the world. from 
uc standpoint; and as it will take only a few hours to make 


dds much to the attractiveness of living her 
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THE CITY PARK, MERCED 
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THE MERCED HIGH SCHOOI 




















A MERCED PUBLIC SCHOOL 
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' MERCED 165 























* 
P 
HARVEST TIME IN MERCES COUNTY 
The country about Merced excels in figs, peaches, apricots, olives, grapes, 
and berries. Alfalfa and sweet potatoes are very profitable, a good creamer) 
affords ready market for dairy products, and a cannery, now being built 
short distance from town, wil! handle the fruits, etc., of this section. The 
county is largely undeveloped, making it decidedly to the advantage of the 
average homeseeker to locate here, and grow up with the country, securing 
land at very reasonable prices, instead of paying a premium, as he must do 
in more highly developed localities. 
Merced has more miles of cement sidewalks than any city of like size in 
the state, and the beautiful parks, well-kept lawns, and attractive homes, 
' impress one with the stability of Merced citizenship, and give promise of the 
continual growth and prosperity of the town. 
’ 
P 
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Keep Your Eyes on 


PALO ALTO 

















The J. J. Morris Real Estate Company 
Invite your attention to the following facts 
about the Town of Palo Alto: 


Palo Alto has 5,000 population. Two Banks. Four Public School Buildings. 


Seven Churches. A College of Photography. Three Newspapers. Free Mail 
Delivery. A good Fire Department. Perfect Sewerage. Artesian Water System 
owned by the Municipality. Electric Lighting Plant owned by the Municipality. 


Assessed valuation Two and a Quarter Millions of Dollars. The seat of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, the most richly endowed institution of learning in the 
world. 35 Miles of Concrete Walk, 15 Mails Dispatched and 15 Mails Received daily. 
The Best all round Climate in the World. 


For full information about investments in Palo Alto or Santa Clara County, write 
for the free copy of the Real Estate News, our monthly publication. 


The J. J. Morris Real Estate Co. 


J.S. LAKIN, President. J.J. MORRIS, Manager. MARSHALL BLACK, Secretary 


120 University Ave., Palo Alto, California 
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praca vans 


Europe; 


SEASON 1906 


FIFTY TOURS} 


Comprising JVours de Luxe 
and shorter Vacation Tours 


INCLUSIVE FARES ‘ 


| (75 TO $1200; 
; 
f 








Covering all Routes, 
Membership Limited. 


Wri‘e For Programme 


COOK'S TOU RS} a 


Plate Wears 


621 Market St., San Francisco. ; “18 7 ROGERS BROS.” 
125 OFFICES ABROAD — [S47 | ste. old by 


lead lealers = er a their 
new catalogue “P.39" « 


Lat Sa e.CGa & weenie ceara!l MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co.. Meriden, Conn. 


{ LEADING HOTELS OF THE COAST | 


Below will be found, for the information of tourists who visit California, a list of the best hotels, both 
tourist and commercial, in the leading Resorts and Cities of the State. A postal card of inquiry will 
bring literature and information as to rates, by return mail 


ANGELUS, Los Angeles OTEL VANCE, Eurek: 





ESTABLISHED 1841 


request. 











The leading Hotel of the city, in fact one of American plan. Noted for excellent 
the most elegant hotels in the United States. Amer- furnishings and superior table service J. F 
ican and European plan. Loomis Bros., Props DOUGHERTY, Manager. 
‘Ts Pl a4 4 

PARTMENTS, Los Angeles TT EL VENDOME, San Jose 

fully furnished, new, 3 rooms, gas, range, A charming summer and winter resort 

hot water, bath, telephone, $14.00 monthly. F. Headquarters for tourists visiting Lick Observa 
Wiesendanger, Laughlin Building, Los Angeles. tory. Joserxu T. Brooks, Manager 

4 . y om x re 4 y 4 srrys a sryays 

LARENDON, Los Angeles, OTEL WESTMINSTER, 

European plan, tourist and commercial hotel LOS ANGELES. Largest and best. Euro- 

Central location, one block from Broadway. pean plan. $1 ver day and upw ards Service the 

Special rates by the week best. Cor. Main and 4th Sts. F. O. Jonnson, Prop. 

womeans iid 4 f PASADENA, 

HOTE ‘L CASA LOMA, | A PIN TORESCA, PASADENA 

An ideal winter home in the most beautiful class hotel at moderate rates. Delightful 

spot in California. situation on high ground. Surrounded by Palms 

F. S. Rose, Manager. and Oranges. Golf links, tennis court, etc 


Hotel, Paso Robles, Cal. New bath house 


most complete in the U.S. Hydropathic treatment 
forallills. Open year round. W. A. Jonker, Mer 


HOTEL GREEN Pasadena, Cal | PASO ROBLES HOT SPRING 


California’s grandest hotel. The mecca 
of America’s select society. Accomodations for 800 
guests. J. H. Hotmts, Manager. 


H‘ ITEL HOLLY WOOD, #?! S r. FRANCIS, San Francisco 
An 


Cal. Only hotel in the beautiful Cahuenga 1erica’s model hotel. European plan 
foothills. Unique for home comforts combined Built of stone and steel. Facing a beautiful tropical 
with every modern convenience of a first class hotel garden in heart of city. James Woops, me inager. 

= ry ri 4 feu NT LOS 
HOTEL REDONDO, HE LEXINGTON, 4x¥8Sec 
1s miles from Los Angeles, at m....7 European. Cafe service. Center of the city 








the-sea. The Queen of the Pacific.” Open all || 165 rooms, 95 with bath. Rates $1.00and up. Fine 
& the year; even climate sample rooms 
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AMMUNITION 


Repeating Rifles and Shotguns 


AWARDED 


The Only Grand Prize 


The Highest Obtainable Honor given for Arms and Ammunition 





by the Superior Jury of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


At ST. LOUIS 


This verdict of superiority of Winchester Guns and Ammunition over all 
other makes is no surprise to intelligent and up-to-date sportsmen the world 
over. It will be regarded everywhere as the logical result of many years of 
careful and successful effort to keep the quality of Winchester Rifles, Shotguns 
and Ammunition on the same high plane that has made them famous the 
world over for Accuracy, Finish, Strength and Reliability, and this recognition 
of superiority is one which cannot be duplicated. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
PACIFIC COAST AGENCY, SAN FRANCISCO A. MULLER, Agent 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 
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PAAAAAAAARARABAABLABRARABABADE ? 
4 > ( 
‘(35 BULBS Pru: |. 
“ 4d ¢ 
< > ¢ 
at 
§ FOR > 
, 
, 
Tuberoses, Gladi- > 
olus, Dalhlias, Ox- > 
alis, Ivis, Hya- > 
cinths, Freesia, >» 
Spotted Calla, > 
Allium, Narcis- > 
sus.Jonqguils,Daf- > 
«< dils, Bieeding ® 
« leart, Babyb 
« reanth, Aratum, > 
og Spriaxias,¢ enp 
« Glow, Summer P 
«| Hyacinths., Send > 
<7 oe eee-onee stamps, > 
an wet 3 cle 
: bulbs, iH you ser ip 
4 w Semi ¢ e 
@ SPOTTED CALLALILY.  juree pack. FREE > 
< ane i 1? 


€ WINTER HILL NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 2 
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OUTHERN CALIFORNIA FANCH HOME FOR SALE ATA 
SACRIFICE. 9's acres. 5 blocks from P.O. 6 room 
house, electric lights and telephone 300 olive and 
400 apricot trees, and an assortment of peaches, figs, 
quince, apple, prune, plum, pear, etc. Over 5,000 berry 
plants, assorted varieties. All live stock, implements, 
etc, included. Price, $3 500. Easy terms. For 
particulars address D S. WILLIAM 
P, O. Box 625, Station C, 
LOS 4NGELES, CALIF. 
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Petaluma In- 
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INCUBATORS and 
BROODERS 


Are you in need of Incubators, Brood- 
ers or any other poultry supplies? 


INVESTIGATE! 


MUST HATCH INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 


have proved to be the most 
thoroughly reliable goods of 
their kind, on the market. They 
are manufactured by the larg- 
est poultry raisers on the Coast, 
and are therefore not experi- 


ments. 
Write for our prices on just 
hatched chicks and eggs for 


hatching. 
Write for our large illus- 
trated catalogue X. 
Must Hatch Incubator Co. 
PETALUMA, CALIF, 


ghty 
or 


‘A Bit of Incubator 


arest office, 


Petaluma 
Company, 


Box NB, Petaluma. Cal.. 


Incubator 
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Co-operative Merchandising. 


I would like every reader of this Magazine to read 
Oo our announcement covering co-operative merchandising 


as successfully conducted right now. It should be read 
carefully and digested, if only asa matter of information. 
Don’t you believe that there are certain times when 


GC uaranteed one has opportunities presented and fails to grasp them, 


perhaps for want of personal representation, when, if 


per an n u m you knew exactly the condition of affairs and outcome, 


you would not hesitate to take advantage of these oppor- 
f tunities. 

on a Sa e€ I am prepared to prove by our past record that those 

who have come in with us, either from an investment 

home point of view or as co-operative purchasers of merchan- 


dise, that every one is perfectly well satisfied, and more 


I nvestment than satisfied, with the results to date. These results are 


splendidly gratifying, are better than I expected, and 


that never assed will continue in the same ratio as more customers are 


secured and greater population comes into the State. 


. . 
a d ividen d Our plans are interesting and you can enter the mer- 


cantile field without obligation with just as sure returns 














as though you managed the business yourself, share in 








its profits equally with the present owners, and through 
your co-operation assist in building up what is to-day the most important Mail Order 
House on the Coast, known by and relied upon by fully one-third the population of 
the State outside of the larger cities. 

You can join me with this in any sum you can conveniently invest —from $50.00 to 
$1000.00. It will be put in active use in buying and selling merchandise, for which we 
have an enormous demand. It enters the treasury of the company, swells the assets 
aud increases your security thereby. 

The books are always open for inspection and investigation is invited. Dividends 
have never been passed, but have been paid regularly to each and every shareholder 
alike. The dividend for the past six months’ term has just been declared of 30c per 
share on the total stock issued on Dec. 30th, 1905, being at the rate of 6% per annum 
on the par value of the stock. 

No more gilt edge, safer, or protitable legitimate investment can be had for idle 
funds. Only a limited amount of stock is for sale this year, therefore, in your interest 
and ours, send in your name promptly for our printed matter, and form your decision 
without delay. Ask any questions you wish and I will gladly answer them. I expect 
to dispose of all the stock we have for sale this year before April Ist. 


Now | Will Give You My Motive For Presenting This Offer. 


Every dollar that I have in the world is invested in this business, its permanent 
success is everything to me. I could take in capitalists who would gladly subscribe 
for all the stock offered in a lump, but what I want is customers, co-operators, adver- 
tisers, mutual helpers in recommending the store to others, realizing its benefits 
through a trial order. 

This business has been built up on this plan during the past 25 years, so that to- 
day 19,000 actual buyers of merchandise are on our books. We want twice this many 
buyers, and at least 5000 shareholders. The shareholders will do the advertising, and 
it will benefit them to the extent of 5% owner’s discount on all personal purchases, or 
trade influenced. It is better than giving the money to the newspapers. Frou: 1000 
to 5000 co-operators working for us will increase turn over of merchandise to so lurge 
an extent as to make competition impossible. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE. 


You will soon tell your friends that you have made money through my offer, 
through purchases here, and that you were treated fairly. Ask any one who is at 
present with us, they all co-operate and induce their friends’ friends, in fact, forming 
an endless chain. Therefore, under these circumstances I believe I am pursuing a 
wise course in giving you an opportunity to join me as a partner in this business 
undertaking,which you will please understand is long ago firmly established, paying fair 
returns, but which I desire to increase in volume, to double or treble present capacity. 

You are taking no chances. I figure to eliminate all chance and risk. If you have 
any money that is lying idle from $50.00 upwards, do not hesitate. If I could meet 
you face to face and outline the proposition the way it looks to me, Iam positive you 
would not hesitate one instant, and I therefore feel under the circumstances that you 
would be doing yourself justice to write in your name and address asking for further 
information. 

To repeat, we do not take investments under $50.00. Shares are $10.00 each. This 
gets you 5 shares of fully paid, non-assessable, co-operative, profit sharing and trans- 
ferable stock of this company. upon which you receive a return guaranteed to be not 
less than 6% per annum, and immediately upon purchasing goods you are entitled to 
receive an owner’s discount of 5% off of our lowest cash rates to any one else, and you 
cannot secure it elsewhere. This secures the merchandise to you practically at cost. An 
active co-operator can sell in his locality many goods from our catalogues, and earn a 
handsome income through investing only $50.00. 

Yours very truly, 





y, 
a 


President Smith’s Cash Store, of San Francisco only. 





OAKLAND, CAL’A., Jan. 27th, 1906. 
“Sirs: Weare in receipt of the dividend on our stock in your store. We are 
gratified to find that it is in excess of the guaranteed interest. It not only proves the 
increasing success of your business, but also your honesty in distributing. We wish 
that what we have in a Chicago Co-operative Union were in your hands. 
I ines ccss onisccnanccsiscwnversennin 


OAKLAND, CAL’A., Jan. 27th, 1906. 
*““Mrssrs: Yours of Jan. 24th received and contents noted. I am pleased with my 
investment and am doing all that I can to sell shares. I wish I could make people see 
asIdo. Iam getting good interest on my investment. I would not sell my shares for 
double what they cost me at the present time. Perhaps I will take more in the near 
future. Yours very truly, a desieespeive ehh aietiasundal heaiacaanete ve 


San FRANCISCO, CAL’A., Jan. 29th, 1906. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 23rd. inst. received with enclosure of your firm’s 
check in payment of dividend covering shares held by my wife and those of my own 
in your well and profitably managed co-operation, and you will please accept from 
wife and self our mutual and grateful thanks for the more than satisfactory earnings 
of our respective investments. You have our best wishes for a continuance of that 
successful upbuilding of a business that will not only reflect credit on those that have 
faith and confidence in your integrity, but honor and a lasting monument to your 
name in the mercantile world. 





With best wishes, I am, Yours very truly, niall ieteaiennnnintenas: saison 
CLIP THIS QUT AND MAIL TO-DAY. CLIP THIS OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY. 
SMITHS’ CASH STORE, INC., SMITHS’ CASH STORE, inc., 
SC MARKET STREET, 265 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL’A. 


GENTLEMEN: SAN FRANCISCO. CAL’A. 


Please send me shares of stock in your ican P 
co-operative mercantile establishment, fully paid 7ENTLEMEN 
and non-assessable. Herewith find remittance at Please send me at once, your printed matter 
$10.06 per share, $ explaining your co-operative mercantile plans 
Make the shares out in my name. 
7 Name 
Name 
> 
P.O P.O 


a ee State 























FOR DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


COME TO — 


GRIDLEY 


California’s Greatest Garden 


Gridley, Butte County, California, is 
one of California’s best towns of 2000 











population. Has excellent stores, bank, ° 
newspaper, cannery, packing house, 
machine shops, grain warehouse, best 
of public schools, churches. On main 
line of the S. P. Railroad, 160 miles 





SCENE OF BEAN FIELD NEAR GRIDLEY. 
from San Francisco. 


CROP FAILURES ARE NEVER HNOWN. 


Fine irrigation system has just been completed. Resources and opportunities are 
abundant. Good land can be had reasonable. Several farms have recently been 
subdivided and can be had in whatever acreage wanted, at reasonable terms. If you 
are coming to California, write for booklet of Gridley, Butte County, California. 


Address Secretary Chamber of Commerce, or any of the well known firms: 


J. H. Jones, Real Estate. W. H. Hall, General Merchandise. 

W. H. Gilstrap, Real Estate. D. J. Parker, General Merchandise. 

Wm. Brown, Stock Dealer. Miller Bros., Retail and Wholesale Liquors. 
G. H. Bolt, Real Estate. The Rideout Bank. J.C. Adams. Retail Liquors. 

















BIGGS 


BUTTE CO. 
CALIFORNIA 





The home of the orange, the 
peach, the pear and the nuts. 
Butte county orangesare market- 
ed inthe East six weeks before 
the Southern California oranges. Here are located the celebrated Rio Bonito orchards. 

Five crops of alfalfa are grown on the river bottoms each year without irrigation 
and there are 15,000 acres of upland now under irrigation by the Butte County Canal. 
The new Northern California Electric Railway, with 24 miles now completed, is pur- 
chasing rights of way east of Biggs, and will run through this section. 

The school facilities are the best, and the hotel accomodations are unsurpassed 
in the State. 

Land can be purchased for from $45 to $125 per acre. 

For further particulars address 


Board of Trade, Biggs, California, or 


C. N. Brown, Ruggles & Harper, G. K. Smith, Sacramento Valley Bank 
E. Steadman, J. M. Hastings & Co., Chatfield & Smith, T. H. Fitch 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY BANK 
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This Picture Represents a Grain Field Scene Near Chico. 





Where and What Excuse Has She 
Is C HI : for Being on the Map? 


Chico is in California, the grandest state in the Union. The 
whole Nation is proud of California and 
marvels at her diversity of products and climate. Chico is in Butte 
County, the banner county of the State. What excuse has CHICO for 
being on the map? Because she makes good on every statement. 

When she told Uncle Sam she had good land, Sam came, saw and 
was convinced, hence the National Introduction Garden at Chico. This 
is the property of the whole United States. 

When she tells the home seeker that she has land that will raise 
apples, she backs up the statement with the gold medal awarded to 
Butte County by the St. Louis Exposition, for best apples. When she 
tells you that she can raise lemons, she backs it up with another medal 
from the same source. When she tells you that she can raise olives, 
she backs that up with another medal. When she tells you that she 
can raise prunes, peaches, pears, almonds, wool, grain and live stock, 
she will prove it with shipping receipts for thousands of car-loads. When 
she tells you that she has work for willing hands, she points to her 
factories, her orchards to be cultivated, her grain fields to be harvested, 
and sugar beets to be gathered. Capital is pouring into Butte County, 
things look good to the investor. 














KEEP YOUR EYES ON THIS MAGAZINE, THERE WILL BE REASONS 
IN IT EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR, WHY CHICO IS ON THE MAP. 


For further information address the Chico Chamber of Commerce or any of the 
following well known firms: 


B. Cussick Bank of Butte County W. J. Costar 
Sears & Buckley J. A. E. Shuster Taber & Perry 
Home Real Estate Co. Brown & Williams Baker, Jones & Smith 


C.C. Royce Diamond Match Co. James H. Jones & Co. Warren & Vadney 























NOW IS THE TIME 


40,000 Acres of a Fine Old Spanish Land Grant, 
now being subdivided and offered for sale to those 
who wish a home amid the most attractive surroundings. 

















SCENE ON THE MOLINOS RIVER. 


If you are tired of a cold climate, if waving palms. golden oranges and 
green grass look better to you than ice and snow, if you want a climate 
where you can work every day in the year, you had better take advan- 
tage of the subdivision of this great Spanish Grant that is for the first 
time being offered for sale. Fertility of soil, river and rail transporta- 
tion, electric car line under construction, telephone, electric lights, and 
abundance of water for irrigation, are some of the advantages of this 
great Estate. As a productive investment or for speculation this tract 
of land is unequalled, its rapid advance in value being absolutely certain. 

People buying from us in the early subdivision of this vast Estate 
will probably never have another opportunity so advantageous. 

This is the time. Come now or write immediately for booklet and 
full information. 


SMITH CROWDER, Manager Los Molinos Land Company, Red Bluff, California 
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WHITTIER SAlussny“ 

















WHITTIER—Why It Appeals to the Settler: 
BECAUSE —1it is Rich in Natural Resources. Ithas NO SALOONS. 


It is an Important Oil Center. It is an Ideal Place for a Home. 
It is in an Extensive Wainut District. It has Beautiful Surroundings. 
It has the Best of Transportation Facilities. It has Splendid Educational Facilities. 


This city of over 4000 inhabitants is only 14 miles from Los Angeles, with which 
it has excellent electric railway service. The Southern Pacific R. R. reaches the 
city and the Salt Lake and Santa Fe R. R.’s come within three miles on either side. 
It has all modern conveniences, such as electric lights, gas, telephones, etc., and 
has its own water system. 

Whittier is adorned with fine Public Buildings, graded and paved streets, a beau- 
tiful Park, and is the seat of Whittier College. 


Whittier and the surrounding country afford many opportunities for investment of small as well as 
large capital. In the agricultural line, Citrus Fruits, Walnuts, Truck farming, Berries, Alfalfa, 
Poultry raising, etc., are profitable industries. In citrus fruits Whittier prides itself on the fact that it 
ships the first car load of Oranges each year to the Eastern market. In looking for a place to live in 
Southern California be sure to 


INVESTIGATE WHITTIER 

















For more detailed information, write any of the following: 


LockE & RENDELMAN, Real Estate. BoarD OF TRADR. WHItTieR NATIONAL Bank. 
First NATIONAL BANK OF WHITTIER. WuttTIER HoME TRLEPHONECO. H. E. Humpurey, Hardware. 
S. W. Barton & Co., Real Estate. Tue Epison Evecrric Co. F. K. Weeks, Grocer. 
GREENLEAF HOTEL. WHitTIER HARDWARE Co. Frep. L. BaLpwtn, Pacific Cafe. 
Cc. W. CLayton, Real Estate & Insurance. THe WHITTIER MILLING Co. E. J. Vesta, Grocer. 
WHITTIER COLLEGE. LANDRUM SMITH, Druggist. Gro. L. Hazzarp, Insurance. 

A. H. Duncap. Levi D. Jounson, M. D. C. G. WARNER. L. A. Bryan, Furniture & Pictures. 
A. Jacors & Co., Groceries. E. H. Waite, Furniture & Undertaking. TroMAN Berry, Rancher. 
METROPOLITAN Music Co., S. A. Brown, Prest. C. W. HARVEY. E. R. GurrRano. 




















ROSA 


California 


The County Seat 
of 
Sonoma County 








STREET SCENE IN SANTA ROSA 


5 Banks 2 Excellent Hotels 1 Flour Mill 1 Brewery 


Santa Rosa has 4 Fruit Canneries 1 Woolen Mill Fruit Drying Factories 


2 Tanneries 2 Lumber Yards Street Cars 





Municipal water works, with free water, free rural delivery and is situated in the heart 
of Stock Growing, Grain Farming, Hop Raising, Fruit Growing, of Sonoma County. 
Excellent Public and Private Schools, Churches and Lodges. Excellent 
climate yearround. Population 10,000. 52 miles from San Francisco; 5 trains 
daily to and from city. Gas and electric light. Telephones. Plenty of good 
land for sale cheap. For further information address any of the following: 
THE Sonoma County ABSTRACT Bureau. Hovuts, Jewett & PETERSON. Real Estate. 

SanTA Rosa Bank. Earpiey & Barnett, Real Estate. 
OccIDENTAL HOTEL Co. W. D. Reynovps, Real Estate. 


Santa Rosa NATIONAL Bank, F. Berka, Lumber. 
SonoMA VALLEY LUMBER Co. Lee Bros. & Co., Draymen. 








come TO COLUSA «np Find 


Some of California’s real wealth, rich soil. Easy and cheap irrigation. 

Price from $35 to $75 anacre. Citrus and deciduous fruits on same acre. 
A climate of Italian softness. Railroad and river transportation. 

A great Ranch newly subdivided. Easy access to the markets. 

Fine schools. Good churches. A healthful home. Beautiful surroundings. 





For further information address any of the following well known firms: 


J. B. DeEJarNatT & Son, Real Estate. FARMERS & MERCHANTS BANK. 
Joun C. Mook, Real Estate. CoLtusa County Bank. 
Coivsa & LAKE R. R. Co. GRENFELL LUMBER Co. 
Cotusa MILLING Co. Gro. G. Brooks, Stationery. 

G. W. ALLGAIER, Groceries & Provisions. 


You can find out how it was done, and how to do it 
yourself, by reading 
| ) (() \ f \ y “A Practical Poultry Plant for Southern California” 
We will send it on receipt of 


FROM FIVE ACRES $1.25 
NEAR SANTA BARBARA OuT WEsT MAGAZINE Co., Los ANGELES 
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